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HE fight is on to save more lives in 1950! 
Now is the time to back science to the hilt 


in its battle against cancer. 


Important gains have already been made. 
Last year, 67,000 men, women and children 
were rescued from death by cancer. Many 
more can be saved—if you resolve to save them 
—if you strike back at cancer. 


Give! Give your dimes and quarters and 
dollars. More treatment facilities are needed, 


more skilled physicians, more medical equip- 


ment and laboratories. The success of great 
research and educational programs depends 


on your support. 


Your contribution to the American Cancer 
Society supports these vital efforts. It helps 
guard your neighbor, yourself, your loved 
ones. So this year, strike back at cancer... 
Give more than before... Give as generously 
as you can. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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Special photo catches dramatic de- 
scent of foresters into fire-swept 
area. Flames in original picture 
have been slightly heightened to re- 
veal more clearly actual conditions 
fighters bravely encounter. 
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FLYING foresters face nerve-tingling leap, 
danger of parachute snags, gruelling chores in 
performance of their regular but heroic duties. 


Four 


to Flames 


Flying Foresters Perform Dare-Devil Deeds 


In Fight to Save Nation's Scenic Splendor 


|. WAS AUGUST 5, 1949. A typical hot, 
iry summer day, shortly after noon. The 
hief dispatcher had just called the ‘regional 
ire office at Missoula, Montana, relaying a 
nessage from the Park Supervisor at Helena 
ational forest. A raging forest fire was 
elching its way toward some five thousand 
cres of valuable, dry and spark-waiting for- 
st timber. 

The terrain was a place called Mann 
julch, a rough and rugged piece of terri- 
ory 20 miles north of Helena, Montana. Be- 
ause of the topography and slow-reaching 
tea, Supervisor Arthur D. Moir, Jr., of the 
Telena national forest, requested that the 
Id faithfuls be used—the Smoke Jumpers. 

By three o’clock the C-47 cargo plane was 

iecling the small cleared area that was sur- 
ounded with clouds of thick black smoke. 
oreman Warner Dodge was soni to the 
rew of fourteen jumpers. 
*. . . and there’s your-spot, men. Fasten 
he static lines. The drift *chute shows a 
ittle northwest wind. That’s your guide go- 
ng down. T’ll see you below.” With these 
yords veteran Smokejumper Dodge baiied out 
nd was on his way down to fight another 
orest fire. After he fell clear of the plane 
is static line Bieieid his parachute automati- 
ally, and he ‘drifted slowly toward the raging 
mene below. Hy 


Caught in Branches 


“The ‘chute caught between the top branches 
f two pine trees 30 feet in the air. He was 
icky, Dodge jerked the risers of his para- 
hute, and the harness and ’chute were strip- 
ed from - body : at once. He bounced to 


(Pee 


By Robert L. Riddell, Jr. 


the ground, a drop of ten feet, ran to the 
middle of the cleared area and placed an 
orange streamer on the ground in the shape 
of a cross. To the men in the plane this 
meant ‘Down Safe.’ 

There were 14 men to come. He had to 
The spotter in the plane 
As he 
was well on his way down, the third man 
leaped. Upon reaching the ground the sec- 
ond jumper set up his two-way walkie-talkie 
radio and said to the spotter back in the 
“This is Happy. So let 
In a matter of minutes the spot- 


check them down. 
motioned the second man to jump. 


plane, Down okay. 


"em come!” 
ter back in the plane had the remaining crew 


out and on the way down. 
All Down, Drop Packs 


As the’ last man landed safely, the walkie- 
talkie spoke again. ‘All down. Drop packs.” 
The spotter then released the ’chutes that con- 
tained picks, shovels, food, saws and bedding 
for the modern minute men who bail from 
a plane to fight forest fires. 

Five hours after the fire had first been. re- 
ported, this band of courageous men, sweat- 
ing, swéaring as they made fire lines, shov- 
eled dirt on the “Hotspots,” working on the 
double and waiting for help to arrive by the 
ground. 

At this very instant a mule packer train 
was on the way from the nearest packer 
camp, bringing additional supplies and men, 
having received the call to leave the same 
time that the Smoke Jumpers were alerted. 

‘For this particular fire, the strategy called 


‘to get to the opposite side of Mann Gulch 


from the fire and proceed toward the Mis- 


souri River, grading out the bottom of the 
draw as the men proceeded, reach the river, 
and attack from the rear. 


Exploding Fires 


As the men worked another blaze exploded 
cpposite them, cutting them off from the 
river. They were trapped. Some started for 
the higher ground on the Gulch, but Foreman 
Dodge ordered them to remain behind while 
he made an escape fire—a deliberate fite set 
tc burn out a small area so the men could 
remain in safety. The roaring flames, the 
sudden surprise of exploding fires, prevented 
the men from hearing the foreman, and the 
onrushing fire swept up thirteen men, while 
two; including Dodge, managed to escape. 

This fire, as newspaper headlines proclaim- 
ed, was one of the worst disasters in recent 
history of Smoke Jumpers. The investigation 
board held everyone blameless, but this in- 
ferno proved that after all these years there 
are still new problems facing jumpers every 
time they fight a fire. In this particular case 
“blowup” fires were responsible for the tragic 
deaths of thirteen men. The rapid spread of 
red-hot shooting of flame is no doubt the 
worst type of enemy to meet while fighting 
forest fires. 

To the Smoke Jumper, a fire is a fire, and 
this was just one of the many that each sum- 
mer and early fall is a constant plague to 
the U. S. Forest Service. It is risky business 
—bailing out at low altitude to land on un- 
familiar ground, rough in terrain, trees, rocks 
—then to fight a monster that is treacherous 
and more deadly than any other peace-time 
enemy known. 


Five 


FLAMES lick through dry, sun-scorched timber and a damag- 
ing forest fire starts on its way to full fury, possibly 
started by the careless flipping of a cigarette from a car. 


TRAINING for smoke jumper life 


is arduous but valuable and safe. 


D> Cra 


For contrast, take the Kah Mountain Fire 
that broke on August 19, 1947. This fire 
was fought under the direction of Earl Coo- 
ley, another veteran Jumper-foreman. This 
time 75 men were requested. This terrain 
was also rugged, but only three men were in- 
jured, One hit his back across a log, another 
injured his heel on a rock, while the third 
received a stiff neck from the opening of the 
parachute, 

Moving forward like a vast army on the 
attack, and working like the precision group 
they are, the ‘flying firemen’ spread the 75 
men into specific operations. Fifty fought 
the main blaze, while the remainder fought 
spot fires: Starting at six a. m., they had the 
lines connected by three o’clock. By evening 
the next day the fire was pronounced out. 
Thirty. ground fighters, together with 75 
jumpers, did the job, Some 35 acres were 
The Mann Gulch fire had burned 
five thousand acres before being put under 
control, over four hundred and fifty fighters 
participating. 


burned. 


Twenty years ago the idea was born to use 
airplanes for carrying observers over fire 
scenes to get a closer, quicker eye-focus de- 
tail. In 1928, they tried dropping supplies 
from planes. in blankets, thereby decreasing 
the time element considerably. Previously, 


FIRE call sounded, men make last minute check on plane, 
plot position of distaster as they get set to head for scene 
fly in colse to spot best place from which to tackle job. 


all the supplies were packed in by mule. 

In 1936, surplus parachutes from the U. § 
Air Forces were used in experiments in th 
dropping of these supplies. The heavy cos 
of blankets would cease, the chance of dam 
aged supplies lessened. From this test it wa 
only logical that men could also be droppe 
into remote areas, and this would certainh 
go hand-in-hand—men and equipment bein; 
dropped together. ¢ 

Further tests were decided upon, and th 
first scene of action was Winthrop, Washing 
ton, known as Region Six to the U. S. For 
est Service. Working with dummies, experi 
ments were made to see if men could jumf 
at low altitudes, land in open-field areas, and 
most importantly, land in heavily timbere¢ 
areas without too much risk. 

The closely observed trials proved succ 
ful—and in 1940 the Smoke Jumpers ca 
to life. Regions One and Six, Washingto 
and Oregon, used ten men. Centering aroun 
nine selected fires—those picked for furth 
testing—the jumpers saved over thirty thoi 
sand dollars in time saved. 

The newest offspring of the Forest Servi 
attracted nation-wide attention, and U. S. Ai 
my officers paid a visit to the Smoke Jum: 
training camp at Missoula, Montana. 
received some valuable information that 


as 


_USING walkie-talkie, group leader reports "Down okay" to 
plane above. Now men must round up supplies and equipment 
dropped, work in unison following pre-conceived action plan. 


m to employ several of them at the first 
achute training school in Ft. Benning, 
gia. Later, these ideas expanded into the 
y famous Air Rescue Missions and Para- 
tors, which through their time-saving me- 
ds save lives and limbs the same as the 
ne leapers save valuable timberland. 
The war years slowed down the-program, 
in 1943 the Civilian Public Services en- 
xd the Forest Service to pick 60 volunteer 
didates from the ranks of Conscientious 
jectors and 4-F’s to relieve other men for 
rice, and maintained the project. 
fo the average person the thought of para- 
iting from a ‘plane into the midst of a 
ning fields sounds quite exciting. But 
re is much more to it than that. Besides 
ing to be able to leap successfully, the 
apers must have complete knowledge of fire 
ating under any and all conditions, It is 
in hard physical work ‘under the toughest 
mental and physical stress. It is a job 
t only a fearless, young Tarzan-type man 
1 meet. Brawn, muscles, and brains are 
, basic requirements, plus the cool nerve 
bail out of a plane to match wits against 
ure and roaring flames. 
After once passing the rigid mental and 
ysical requirements, a candidate takes his 
und training, which lasts ten days, at Mis- 


pins pve 4 ’ 


soula. Each man receives a jumper suit which 
consists of a two-piece padded felt affair, 
with zippers for quick get-aways. A football- 
type helmet is worn, complete with wire- 
mesh mask to protect the face from stinging 
branches. Ankle braces are used to protect 
leg bones from the terrific impact upon hit- 
ting the ground, and a combined back and 
abdominal brace are used to protect the in- 
ternal organs. Logger-type boots and heavy 
canvas gloves complete the suit. 

One hour per day is given to lecture work 
on fire fighting techniques, and four hours 
are spent on road hikes, with pick and shovel 
work to toughen body muscles. 

The jumper training tower stage is next. 
At least 20 jumps must be made by each can- 
didate from this tower, each man wearing the 
parachute harness without the chute. As the 
men jump from the tower—rigged up with 
a roping device—they receive the same shock 
effect as the opening of a parachute. 

The tower is a replica of a plane cabin, 
steps and all. As the trainee gets the go 
ahead signal he leans forward to clear the 
cabin, straightens his body into erectness. The 
arms are hugged close to the body to prevent 
them from fouling on shroud lines of the 
chute, should the jumper be out of position 
when the silk opens. 


MOVING in on fringes of fire, men toss shovelsful of dirt 
to smother first flames, will soon be face to face with the 
roaring center, will use all the tricks of past experience. 


SMOKE jumper buckles equipment 
prior to practice leap from rig. 


Seven 


HELICOPTER glides in to join companion with latest reports from 
heart of nearby fire. Relief plane will take off to keep ground fighters 
informed of situation, wind drift and possible shifting of the flames. 


WEARY fire fighter takes time out for long pull from canteen while 
chow kit comes in handy if fighting continues for days as is often case. 


Eight 


,and feed over stricken areas. Used to all 


ro 
sas 


Sooner or later every man will land in 
tree. He must know how to get down : to| 
the ground quickly and safely. He carries 2 al 
75-foot rope which will do the job. To learn} 
how to use the rope, he is hoisted from the | 
ground by a block and tackle apparatus high | 
into the air. This mechanism automatically | 
releases itself, and the trainee must let him-| 
self down by his own rope. | 

In the ‘Mock-up’ stage the jumper candi-| 
dates are taught how to load a plane by using} 
a dummy cabin. They are also instructed on) 
the correct signals a spotter in the plane will} 
give them and the correct way to hook up} 
the ’chute static line to the plane cable. “| 

The last part of the training lasts about! 
two weeks, Each man must make seven jumps} 
—four in open fields, one ‘slip’ leap to ge | 
practice~in jumping into high winds to get} 


1 


down fast, one in green timber to get ‘let 


i 


down’ practice, and the last jump in back, | 
rough-terrain areas of timberland. a 


The parachutes now used are the quick | 
detachable harness kind and are made espe- | 
cially for low altitude jumping. They have} 
canopies and risers that allow the jumper to; 
control his direction of descent. Wherever he 
lands, one quick ‘zip’ and the chute and har-| 
ness are stripped from him. 


Many College Students ' 


If a candidate completes all of his train=| 
ing successfully, he is assigned to one of the} 
camps needing Flying Firemen. Many of the 
boys today are college students working faq 
the summer. : 


or, if a foreman, $2300, per season. 

Some of these firemen played heroes during 
the heavy snow storms that swept the north= 
ern part of the United States in the winter 
of 1949. Because of their experience the 
jumpers played bombardiers and unloaded hay 


conditions of flying, their keen eyesight was 
a great factor in this operation. 

Today there are over one thousand jump- 
ers on duty in regions covering Idaho, Ne: 
vada, Utah, Oregon, Washington, Montana 
and California. Forest fires that in the past 
blazed away for days are now fought success 
fully in hours. Thousands of dollars are 
saved annually through the efforts of the 
Flying Firemen. 


heading for a forest fire, perhaps you'll thi 
of that ringing cry, “This is Happy. Downy 
okay.” And the distant call: “Smoke Jump 
ers Away!” 


IY WAS NEARLY MIDNIGHT 


boarded her, 
mbled a mile along the dark rail- 


2n 36we 
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BY STERN- WHEELER 


Up the Arrow Lakes 


By LES RIMES 


A Novel Trio Through a Rugged Region 


Ofters an Informal, Inexpensive Holiday 


way track from Castlegar to West deck. There was no purser to meet us, 
no redcap. We walked past piles of 


(Continued on Next Page) 


having Robson where she lay. 


We went aboard through the cargo 


~ SINCE 1898 this sturdy sternwheeler has been plying the Arrow Lakes, has traveled more than a million miles. 


cartons of canned food, bales of hay, 
machinery parts, two automobiles, 
several crates of chickens, and the 
still-polished engine which thrust its 
mighty arm out aft to turn its paddle. 
Two engineers were sitting on boxes 
playing crib, never bothering to look 
up as we found our way to the com- 
panionway. 


Before bedding down in our state- 
rooms, we donned bathing suits to 
dive off the low foredeck deep down 
into the cold, deep water of the Arrow 
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TRAVEL readers are cor- 
dially invited to submit sim- 
ilar articles about novel, in- 
expensive vacations they 
have made either abroad 
or in the U. S. Payment on 
acceptance will be made 
a} usual rates. 


Ten 


Lakes, Coming to the surface gasping 
for breath, we felt highly refreshed. 
Dripping a trail of water along the 
passageways, we went back to the 
staterooms with their fluted porcelain 
water jugs on the ornate tables, the 
wash bowls, and beneath, the handy 
“thunder mugs.” There was nothing 
pretentious about the Minto. Of 1898 


_ vintage, she stems from the days when 


plumbing in each stateroom was a 
rarity. But she was comfortable, and 
built by sure hands. 


CANADIAN Sea Cadets tie-up 


motorboat to dock in Lake region. 


PASSENGERS on scenic trip dress 


informally in keeping with cruise life 


Her main deck was garish .. . heavy 
hardwood mouldings around th 
doors, fancy-turned stanchions, scroll 
work around the beams, polishec 
brass spitoons in the corners, dark 


varnished,  straight-backed _—_ chair 


against the walls. 


This, then, was the Minfo, grant 
old lady of the Arrow Lakes. She, ani 
the Moyie on Kootenay Lake are th 


‘only remaining sternwheelers of | 


great fleet that, at the turn of th 
century, was chunking up and cov 


| 


CAMERA catches view off Halcyon Springs 


typical of sights seen on the Journey. 


Sootenay Lake, Slocan Lake, Okana- 
san, and up the Columbia River from 
Marcus, Washington, through the 
Arrow Lakes, on to Revelstoke. 


Minto has travelled well over a 
nillion miles. In her hey-day she knew 
he pioneer mining men whose spiked 
ots bit into her hardwood decks, 
ind whose cigars burned marks into 
he saloon tables as they sat around 
he tables playing poker for high 
takes while their crinolined ladies sat 


FIRST port of call is no metrop- 
olis but serene Syringa Creek. 


silently patient in their staterooms 
wondering what would be their for- 
tune in the lonely mining settlements 
nestled beneath the rugged peaks of 
the Kootenay mountains. 


She had known, too, broken men 
whose claims were but gravel quar- 
ries. And families out from England 
—families who had heard of the rich 
land and had sold their belongings to 
travel to this new country to find 
loneliness, bitter winters, and the fu- 
tility of inexperience. 


Knows the Farmers 


Now, the Minto knows the farmers 
and the few passengers like ourselves 
who were bent on pleasure. 


The Arrow Lakes are a mere widen- 
ing of the Columbia River, little more 


than a mile wide along the 150-mile 
route of the ship. Thus, there was 
plenty of scenery on both sides. Here 
and there an orchard, red under the 
August sun. An unpainted farmhouse 
with blue smoke lazing from the 
chimney. Pasture land with a few 
cows grazing. Rock bluffs where the 
mountain peaks came down to the 
lake shore and pines, bent and gnarled. 
Lowlands, lush green with birches and 


willows and bulrushes. And, always, 


the mountain peaks. 


Soon after sunrise we were under 


way, the sternwheel churning up 
white foam in the deep purple water. 
Our meals were served at two long 
tables, each seating about twenty per- 
sons. The passengers, along with the 
ship’s officers, chatted together, mak- 
ing for party-like sociability. There 
was little choice on the menu, but the 
meals were served in the manner 
which has made Canadian Pacific ser- 
vice world renowned. It was a bright 
morning, and the subject of the wea- 
ther is always a good starter for a 
conversation with strangers. 


Nothing Pretentious 


No, there was nothing pretentious 
about the Minto. We were a motley 
crew lounging in the deck-chairs. 
Four of the boys were in baggy trou- 


sers and sweat shirts; myself in khaki 
shorts. The girls wore shorts or bath- 


ing suits. We “dressed” for dinner by 
combing wind-blown hair. We swam 
from the wharf at each port of call. 


Every few miles we pulled in to a 
wharf, most of the ports of call com- 
prising a general store, a gas station, a 
one-room school a bit further along 
the dusty road, and three or four 
houses nestled near the settlement. 
Bales of hay were unloaded, or some 
cartons of canned food for the store, 
or machine parts to repair a broken 


Eleven 


tractor or a farmer’s truck. Boxes of 
fruit were taken aboard. But the Min- 
to’s calls were not limited to stopping 
at the wharves. Of shallow draft, she 
could shove her bows up on the gravel 
shore, put out a couple of planks, and 
take on a horse, or a passenger, or car- 
go piled on the sand beach. 


interrupted Passage 


We were passing one lonely stretch 
of shore when we saw a man waving 
his arms. 


“Look,” said apassenger, “there’s a 
man on the beach waving to us.” 


The skipper tugged the ship’s whis- 
tle cord to signal that he had seen the 
lonely waver. And the vessel altered 
course for the beach. 

“Perhaps he’s shipwrecked,” some- 
one observed. 

“Maybe his wife is going to have a 
baby,” opined a vacationing nurse, 
whose mind runs to such things. 

The Minto ploughed her bows onto 
the beach, shuddering to a stop. 

“Coming aboard?” the skipper call- 
ed to the man on the beach. 

“No, thanks. My watch stopped. I 
wanted to know the time.” 

“10:40.” 

“Thank you!” 

“You’re welcome!” 


“Then, for ten minutes, the paddles 
churned, kicking up water and sand 
as they labored to free the bows. The 
skipper spun his helm and tried again, 
and again. Slowly, she moved, then 


shook herself free. 

I spoke to a passing deckhand. “I'll 
bet the skipper was mad, having to 
call here just to tell that guy what 
time it is.” 

“No,” replied the deckhand. “We 
get lots of that. It’s part of the ser- 
vice. Next one’ll probably ask us to 
mail a ruddy letter.” 

On up through the Narrows which 
joins the two lakes. Here the waters 
are swift, the ship labors and yaws in 
the current. White water rushes past; 
foam colors a rainbow aft; the after- 
deck is wet. 


Twelve 


The sun was setting behind the jag- 
ged Sawtooth Range when we arrived 
at Naksup. The ship lay there over- 
night and we ate supper at the hotel. 
That evening, one of the gang showed 
Kodachrome slides. While he was up 
in front talking about Kootenay 
scenes, I handled the projector, and 
the show would have been grand had 
not I put at least a quarter of the 
slides in upside down, 

Away next morning, we made calls 
at Halcyon Hot Springs and at St. 


y7% Spetare 


Leon before arriving at Arrowhead at 
noon. An American couple have built 
a lodge and cabins at St. Leon. They 
have riding horses, speedboats, row- 
boats for fishing, and they will supply 
guides for big-game hunting. Their 
guests fly in from Spokane by air. 
Nearly opposite is Mt. Halcyon, 
highest peak west of the Rockies, ris- 
ing to nearly 10,000 feet. On both 
sides of the lakes, mountains thrust 
their bared heads 8,000 feet into the 
Kootenay skies and there, the snows 
melt into streams to gather into crys- 
tal lakes at the foot of precipices— 
lakes literally teaming with eight-inch 
trout awaiting the fly of the adven- 
turous fisherman. A friend of mine, 


to a bubble that burst and brought , 


who has hiked up the Big Ledge sev- 
eral times, says there are eight such 
lakes in the valley below the Big 
Ledge, a mountain opposite Nakusp. | 

The train from Revelstoke comes 
down onto the wharf at Arrowhead to 
pick up passengers and cargo. Thus, 
the Kettle Valley Line of the C. P. R., - 
which runs through Robson West, is 
linked by Canadian Pacific steamer 
with the main line which runs through 
Revelstoke. : 


A couple of hours later we were on 


. the way back down the lake to lie 


over at Nakusp for the second night. 
Nakusp, by.the way, is the only siz- 
able settlement on the lake, its popu- 
lation running to several hundred. 
Opposite is the site of Faustall. 


Faustall Model Town 


Faustall was laid out, years ago, by | 
English real estate promoters as a 
model town. Sketch plans showed a 
cathedral, a college, and lovely curved 
roads. Londoners, whose only outlook 
was the drabness of a huge ee 
bought lots and moved out to Canada 
to begin life anew in the great out-of-_ 
doors. When they arrived, there was 
nothing there, save for tall firs, pop-_ 
lars, and the grim uninviting moun-_ 
tains behind. There is one large hous 
which shows from the lake. It is in al 
state of disrepair, a rotting cenotaph 


anguish and despair. 


At Renata we stayed about two 
hours while a carload of peaches was 
loaded aboard to be shipped by rail. 
out of Robson. At a small packing 
house at the edge of the dirt road we 
bought a hatful for 25 cents. 


Darkness had set in by the time w , 
were back at Robson. 


We had spent a three-day holiday 
aboard the Minto. Our fare was 
$11.00 return. Our stateroom $2.50 
per couple, each way. Meals were fifty 
cents. That’s a glorious way to spend 
a holiday—and cheaper than any- 
thing! The wife didn’t even have to 
buy a new yachting ensemble for tha 
cruise. 


Traveling Through = 


VIEW of Salzburg reveals odd 


shapes of turrets, tower spires. 


INEXPENSIVE AUSTRIA 


By Barbara Mackay 


BF cre were many reasons why I wished 
to visit Austria—but perhaps the chief draw- 
ing power was that no where else in Europe 
is it possible to get such a good return for a 
small amount of money. 


Although Austria is a small nation, only, 
32,369 square miles in area, and is occupied by 
the Big Four, it contains everything that a 
tourist could wish for. 


The Tyrol, with its majestic mountains, 


MID-TOWN _ Vien- 
na is seen above 
from Votiv church. 


LEFT is Mariazell, 
famed _pilgrimage- 
shrine, in verdant, 


quiet valley. City 
or country, the 
traveler finds Aust- 


ria. beauty - filled. 


rushing streams and picturesque inns and 
chalets, is very similar to Switzerland except 
that your travelers checks last about three 
times as long. 


For music lovers, Austria is one big sym- 
phony. It makes no difference whether you 
are visiting the Salzburg festival, listening to 
a performance of the Vienna Opera Company 
or just enjoying a string quartet in one of 
the numerous coffee houses—the music is al- 
ways good. 

Of course, Vienna, the capital, is in a class 
by itself. Although badly bombed in the last 
war and filled with troops of the occupying 
powers, it’s impossible to walk along the Ring- 
Strasse without experiencing a sensation of 
grandness. The spirit of the Hapsburgs, of 
Mozart, Beethoven, Strauss and all the other 
composers who once lived there, seem to re-- 
main to haunt and inspire the visitor. 

Starting point of my two-week trip in Aus- 
tria was Innsbruck, capital of the Tyrol, 
where I spent two days. 


According to the custom, which also pre- 
vails in Switzerland and in parts of Italy, the 
station was filled with porters from the lead- 
ing hotels. Each man wearing the uniform of 
his hostelry, takes charge of the luggage of 
the patrons of his particular hotel. 


Because everything is so inexpensive in 
Austria compared with prices at home, I 
stayed at Innsbruck’s best hotel—the Maria 
Theresa. I occupied a beautifully decorated 
double room with bath for $1.75 per day. 
From my room, which overlooked the main 
street, also named after the Austrian empress, 
I could see the Inn River, which borders the 
city, and the peaks of the mountains in the 
distance. 

Wandering around the town, I got my first 
glimpse of. the national Austrian costume 
which is worn with great frequency by both 
men and women. It consists of a grey wool 
suit trimmed with dark green and set off by 
a Tyrolean hat in the same color scheme. 
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While Innsbruck is in the center of the 
French zone, you see very few French soldiers, 
largely because they have moved to the 
countryside and are living in small inns in- 
stead of the large hotels. 

The Tyrolean capital was badly bombed 
during the war but the scars are being erased 
_by a building boom. Shops are filled with 
petit-pointbags, which sell for $15 to $100, 
and excellent leather goods. 

One of the main sightseeing attractions in 
Innsbruck is the tomb of Emperor Maxmilian 
with its heroic-sized bronze figures of the 
ancestors of the emperor and 23 bronze stat- 
ues of saints of the House of Hapsburg. From 
here one can also make short sidetrips to such 
places as St. Anton, Kitzbuhel, Zell a See, best 
known for winter sports, and Badgastein, a 
famous spa. 

Second stop on my Austrian tour was 
Salzburg, home of the famous music festival 
which will get underway again this year on 
July 27. Although it is overflowing with 
visitors during the festival period, this charm- 
ing baroque town with its narrow winding 
streets, intimate squares and numerous 

churches, is always crowded from early spring 
to late fall. 

Finding a place to stay was the main 
problem, but I finally secured a very comfort- 
able room in the Hotel Marcus Sitticus which, 
while slightlv out of the center of the town. 
_ was quiet and clean. 

The first thing which hits a newcomer to 
this birthplace of Mozart is the Castle Mira- 
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skirts around bend of Schafberg 
mountain which overlooks Wolfgang-See on the 
north. St. Wolfgang is pleasant summer spot. 


bell, which stands on the top of a mountain 
overlooking the city. Begun in 1077, its mam- 
moth walls and fortifications were for many 
years impregnable. It can be reached by a 
cable railway which starts from the center of 
the old section of the city. A guide, who 
speaks many languages, takes you through 
the suite of rooms and the torture chamber 
of thhe look-out tower where you have a 
splendid panorama of the city. 

Salzburg is essentially a musical city even 
when the festival is not in operation. Three 
times a day Mozart tunes are played on the 
Glockenspiel in the belfry of the cathedral. 
The’town also supports an amateur playhouse 
which operates the year around. During my 
stay, I saw a very pleasing performance of 
Fritz Kreisler’s “‘Sissy.°’ 

One of my most lasting impressions of 
Salzburg was a visit to Hellbrunn, a palace 


built in the seventeenth century by Marcus 


Sitticus. It is located about four miles from 
Salzburg but can be reached in a few minutes 
by an electric train operating on a regular 
schedule. Here, for a few cents, you can pur- 
chase a ticket to see the palace and the “twas- 
ser kunste,” the Austrian name for quaint 
mechanical devices which are set in motion 
by running water. 

According to the story told by my guide. 
Sitticus, an Archbishop, loved to play practi- 
cal jokes on his visitors. His favorite sport was 
to invite his guests for dinner and seat them 
at a huge out-door banquet table. When the 
conversation become dull, he would push a 


TINY town in Tyrol is typical of scenes the — 
traveler finds in roaming through this area of 


af 


vales, lofty mountains and tree-ringed lakes. | 


button and fountains located in the chairs of — 
each guest would spray them with water. 4 

The Archbishop’s sense of humor extended 
to his large garden where he constructed sev- : 
eral grottos. After showing his visitors the” 
grotto, the Archbishop would excuse himself, 
retreat to a safe distance, push a button and_ 


laugh while his guests received an unexpected 


shower. 

After spending three days in Salzburg, I° 
proceeded to Linz, the last city in the Ameri- 
can zone before entering the Russian sector. 
It is here that the largest contingent of Amer- | 


ri 


ican forces are stationed at near-by Camp 
McCauley. ( 
At Linz, I boarded a train late one morn- | 


| 


ing to go to Vienna, high-spot of my stay in 
Austria. I knew the railroad trip would be an 
eventful one as it was the first time I would 
come face to face with a Russian soldier. — 

Armed with my grey card permit to travel 
through the Russian zone to the Aus 
capital, I entered a second class compartment 
where five Austrians were already seated. Sin 


. 


my 


friendly and talkative during the short adil 
from Linz to the American checkpoint on th : 
western bank of the Enns River. An Amreican) 
corporal examined our credentials and the) 
train pulled slowly across the bridge to stop) 
at the Russian outpost on the other side. 


Here all conversation stopped as we waited 


at 


ior the Russian guard to enter our compart- 
ment. Finally, he came. Unlike most of the 
Russians which I saw later in Vienna, he was 
tot of the Mongolian type but intelligent 
ooking and dressed in a well fitting uniform. 
The Russian examined the Austrians’ cre- 
lentials first and then took my American pass- 
iort. “American,” he said. 

| Since the passport was obviously American, 
assumed he was commenting to himself until 
repeated “American”—this time in a loud 
oice. 

An answer of “yes” appeared to~satisfy 
im, however, for he clicked his heels and left 
ur compartment. After several minutes had 
lapsed the Austrians got up from their seats, 
pened the windows and looked up and down 
ae length of the train. Not a word was 
yoken from the time we arrived at the Rus- 
an checkpoint until we started to move. 
Then, the Austrians really let me have it. 
Never,” they told me, 
ussian.” “Of course, you are a American, 
ut if an Austrian acted like that he might Be 
iken off the train and never heard of again.” 
‘During the seven-hour ride to Vienna they 
ild me many stories of friends and relatives 
ho had been taken from’ the train by the 
ussian guards. Their families were never 
le to find out why they had been removed 
‘ what happened to them. 

Later, when I got to Vienna, I ‘asked an 
merican friend stationed in the Army if the 
ories which the Austrians had told me were 
ue. He replied that many Austrians had been 


“refuse | to answer a 


be 


THROUGHOUT Austria aerial railways whisk 
travelers up steep mountainsides for thrills 
and spectacular views of shifting scenes below. 


known to have been kidnapped by the Rus- 
sians, but that to-date no American has ever 
been bothered by the Soviets. 

My experience on the train was the only 
conversation I had with a member of the Rus- 
sian Army. While I saw many Russian soldiers 
in Vienna, none of them ever spoke to me, and 
the Russian who examined my papers on the 
return trip hardly even looked at them. 

Vienna turned out to be everything that 
I liad dreamed it would be. Wide streets, pal- 
acial buildings and an atmosphere of grandeur 
and restfullness. The only discouraging note 
was the hotel situation. Because the four 
powers still maintain troops in Vienna and oc- 
cupy the largest hotel, it is hard for a tourist 
to find a place to stay. 

The Astoria is the best hotel open to civil- 
ians but it is almost impossible to get a room 
there unless you make reservations a year in 
advance. Through a travel agency, I managed 
to find a room in the Hotel Bellevue, which 
had just been handed back to its Austrian 
owners by the Americans. 

Bombed twice by the U. S. during the war, 
the hotel was being rebuilt. My first morning 
there, I awoke to find workmen plastering and 
painting in the hall outside my room. 

Aside from a lack of hotels for the tourist 
trade, Vienna is recovering fast from the ef- 
fects of the war. Food is plentiful and delici- 
ous. Ration books have been abolished. Two 
opera houses play nightly. Shops are full of 
things to buy, and transportation is practically 
back to normal. 


POPULAR health resort is Velden, situated in 
amphitheatre around Worther See where the 
bathing beaches attract citizens and visi‘ors. 


My first day in Vienna, I spent walking 
along the Ring-Strasse, a wide street lined with 
art museums, government buildings and coffee 
houses. In keeping with its name, this street 
forms a ring around the international zone 
which is the center of this majestic city. 

As I had hoped, music seemed to be every- 
where. Toward the end of my afternoon walk, 
I. was standing in the shadows of the State 
Opera house, which had been badly bombed 
and is now being repaired, when I heard the 
strains of a Strauss waltz. Following the 
music, I discovered that a band of twenty- 
four musicians had set up their stands on the 
sidewalks near-by and were giving an im- 
promptu concert. 

Several women approached the crowd that 
had gathered and asked them to buy a ticket. 
The price, translated into American -money, 
was one cent. The concert lasted an hour and 
was one of the best I have ever heard. 

During the seven days that I spent in Vien- 
na, I attended the opera almost every evening. 
In the beginning my motive was curiosity, but 
after the first performance I went solely be- 
cause the productions were so superb. 

Because the tSate Opera House was bombed 
and will not be rebuilt for five years, operas 
are now performed in two theatres. The 
Theatre an der Wien is the current home of 
the regular opera, while the Volksopera houses 
the lighter fare. Performances start at 6 p.m. 
and the price of a good orchestra ticket runs 
about one dollar. 

Characteristic of Viennese life are the coffee 
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BUILT in 1714-23 for Prince Eugene of Savoy, the Belvedere in 
Vienna is an architectural masterpiece of baroque art. Garden has many 
terraces, fountains,»statues; from upper steps glimpse of city is had. 


houses which number in the hundreds. Here 
you can order a cup of’ coffee or a glass of 
wine and spend the entire afternoon at your 
marble-topped table. The waiter serves each 
order with two glasses of water, with a spoon 
placed across one indicating that time means 
nothing. 

To add to the leisurely atmosphere, the head 
waiter always brings you an assortment of 
newspapers and magazines. When you have 
finished reading the first batch, he brings new 
ones. 

One experience which anyone visiting Vien- 
na should not miss is a visit to Grinzing, a 
section in the suburbs of the city where 
““Hueringer,” or the new wine, is grown. When 
the wine is ready, a fresh bunch of evergreen 
-is hung on a pole outside the door of the cafe. 
The main season is May, but the custom of 
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Strauss 


in Vienaa's 


immortalizing 
stands 
Stadtpark. 


SCULPTURE, paintings of 
horses add impact to the 


Marstall in 


drinking the new wine goes on the year 
around. In the warm weather the tables are 
usually placed in an open courtyard. 


Vienna is full of historic and scenic places 
to visit but even the most careful planning for 
total coverage should not omit Schonbrunn 
castle in the British section of the city. This 
palace, copied after Versailles, was completed 
by Maria Theresa in the Eighteenth Century 
and was the childhood home of Marie Antoin- 
ette. Napoleon lived there for a time and his 
son, the Duke of Reichstadt, died within its 
walls in 1832. 


Although much of the furniture was re- 
moved by the Germans and is just now being 
replaced, the richly decorated walls and many 
of the old tapestries still remain. The gardens 
are among the most breathtaking in all of 


Salzburg. 


Europe and are far better cared for than’ thei 
counterpart in Versailles. 

Of course, no visit to Vienna would 
complete without stopping at the many m’ 
seums, seeing St. Stephens Cathedral, badl 
damaged by bombs but now being repaired 
strolling Karntnerstrasse, the main shoppit 
street, and motoring along the Vienna Mo 
tain road through the Vienna woods to . 
enberg and Leopoldsberg where one gets a maf 
velous view of the city. 

On the train en route to Munich fron 
Vienna, I added up the expenses for my tri 
in Austria. The grand total, which include 
the best hotel accommodations I could fine 
railroad fare, the best food and wine, opera ant 
theatre tickets, several souvenirs and a pair 
Austrian shoes, amounted to a little more 
four dollars a day. 
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SIGNS on Boot Hill, near Bannack, prove that several persons left city unwillingly but by popular demand. 
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STEL Meade was once finest in Montana, today 
is shuttered, eroding, weather-beaten building. 


\ 


>ULACE once surged past these structures with 
e and happiness, but now town is forgotten. 


_ _-Wauat Broucut Deatu 


To BANNACK? 


. By Mark Boesch 


W E WERE standing in front of what had once been the finest hote) 
in Montana. 

“Think of it,” I said to the photographer with me, “the famous 
old Hotel Meade, boarded up, windows broken, porch sagging, founda- 
tion crumbling, falling to ruin.” 

“What price posterity?” he said as he snapped the shutter of his 
Graphic. And I knew he was doing as I was: comparing present day 
Bannack City, Montana’s first capital, to Virginia City, Montana’s sec- 
end capital. 


That autumn day we had visited both places, for they are less than 
a hundred miles apart and connected by good roads. And the contrast 
between these two famous old Montana towns is almost unbelievable, 
Virginia City, standing proudly, reflecting all the glory that was once 
hers; her old buildings on firm foundations, her ancient shops, saloon, 
and newspaper building, preserved for us of the later generation. It is 
like stepping into the pages of history, the wild, virile history that is 

~ Montana’s, to walk through the old section of Virginia City. 

Bannack City does not stand proudly. It is a wonder that it still 
stands at all. For the years have sped by since the height of rich gold- 
diggings had made Bannack a booming metropolis of five thousand. 
Now it crumbles to ruins; much of what we today value in terms of 
posterity have already disintegrated into the dust, and grass and sage. 
And more will have disappeared in the years that follow. For Bannock 
is a town that is slowly but surely disappearnig from the face of the 
earth. 


As is true of a lot of gold towns, Bannack became a city much by 
accident. Gold had been discovered on the Salmon River in Idaho and 
a lot of the miners were leaving their diggings in Montana, going 
through the Grasshopper range and the Big Hole Country, to try their 
luck along the rugged waters. 
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John White, John McGavin, the several other, enroute for the Sal- 
monn goldfields, caped one July night on Grasshopper Creek. One of 
the party, possessing a restless nature, and firm in the belief that gold 
is where you find it, spent the eevening digging a hole near camp. He 
struck gold and the boom was on. 

Gold towns get big fast. From that handful of men who had first 
camped on Grasshopper Creek in July of 1862, Bannack grew to a pop- 
ulation of 500 by the following New Year’s day. A population of 500 
in the Montana of those days made a metropolis. A loud, boisterous, un- 
ruly metropolis that attracted every breed of man‘on the frontier. God 
and bad mixed tgether. Hard-grubbing, honest-dollar miners and shady 
chartcers who were wnated men in other mining districts, came there 
to carry on their plundeirngs where the pickings were rich and easy. 

One such was Henry Plummer, up from California. He’d been in a 
shooting scrape down there and had one arm paralysed. But that didn’t 
hinder him any. With the other arm he was the fastest pistol shot on the 
frontier. 

The worst kind of criminal, he played the part of a nice guy and 
unsuspecting men were often taken in by his affability his pleasant de- 
maanor, and his polite manners. No matter who you were, Henry would 
obliged to you and make you think you were his very best friend. 


He got himself elected sheriff of Grasshopper District. Theey didn’t 


mave counties in Montana in those days and frontier towns were ruled 
by miners’ courts. The miners elected themselves a judge and a sheriff, 
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RESTORED shops 
keep Virginia City 
from Bannack's fate 
with tourist trade. 


BANNACK had state's first jail; Vigilantes built it. 
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and the two of them ruled the roost. So Henry stood to do well in his 
profession of outlaw chief, while posing as the honest lawman of Grass- 
hopper Mining District. q 

But it was the famous Vigilantes of Montana who finally caught 
up with the outllaw sheriff and Henry Plummer was hanged behind Ban- 
nack in Hangman’s Gulch, along with two of his henchmen. Today, 
the signpost that stood marking the spot has fallen and the post is rot- 
ting away. It is impossible now to tell the exact spot where the gallows 
stood, and where Henry Plummers lies in final rest. As a contrast, on a 
hill overlooking Virginia City, are the well-marked graves of the five 
notorious Plummer boys who were hanged on January 14, 1864, by the 
Vigilantes. 


Plummer’s favorite hangout in Bannack City was Cy Skinner’s sa- 
loon. Skinner was one of his most trusted lieutenants, and very useful. 
He would get the miners drunk, the ones who had dust on them, nad 
then they finally made their way back tother diggings after their spreé 
in town, they were a lot easier to knock down and rob. 

Buck Stinson was a useful Plummer man too. Buck was the town 
barber and he had his chair in one corner of Cy’s saloon. Buck would 
shave the boys and cut their hair,” and\he was just as talkative as any 
other brber in the world. Before they got out of his chair he knew a lot 
about their diggings and how the dust was accumultaing. And if they 
happened to be particularly close-mouthed, Cy would generally get some 
loosening whiskey into them. 

Today, Skinner’s Saloo nstill stands, but on a very hsaky founda- 
tion, and when I was there last had a padlock on it and someone was us- 
ing it for a garage. It’s not a very safe garage though. The roof’s about 
to fall in. ‘ 


Bannack kept growing. It became the largest town in the new Mon- 
tana Territory. By 1864, so big and influential it had become, that 
the Governor decreed that the Governor decreed that Bannack City 
should be the Capital of the Territcay. The Legislature met there the 
first time, on Lecember 12, 1864. Tnat was just two years and five 
months from the time of the town’s founding. Bur Bannack was the 
capital for only two years. There was too much deviit:y going on in the 
place to get much legislative work accomplished. And anyway, the new 
town of Virginia City was becoming even more importatn than was 
Bannack, so it became the second capital of what was to become known 
as the Treasure States. | 


One of the men who brought color to Bannock was catled “Old 
Bill.” He was really only a young man of twenty-seven when he dis- 
covered gold in Alder Gulch. But they called him ‘Old Bill’? because 
he was a giant of a man with thick, bushy, brown hair and a' long beard 
that hung down to his chest andthat twirled out from the sides of his 
mouth six inches or so. He was born in Woodstock Parish, Carlter 
Country, New Brunswick, in 1836, and came to the West to seek hi: 
fortune and to have a good time. 


Bill Fairweather had one peculiar gift. He was immune to rattle: 
snakes. They not only failed to frighten him, the darn thing swouldn” 
even bite him. He could pick them up and tuck them inside his shirt anc 
carry them around with himt and scare the populace half to death, bu 
the reptiles never once tried to bite him. He was a snake-charmer in thi 
true sense of the word. And once this saved him from getting killed bj 
a bunch of Sioux who took him and his partners captive. They wer 
going to do Bill and his friends in, until Bill took a couple of rattle 
snakes out of his shirt and commenced showing the Sioux what real med 
icine was. He ended up by ripping up the Sioux’s, “Wakan” bush, th 
sacred bush that they worshipped in their village, and hitting their med 
icine man over the head with it. The Sioux never once bothered then 
again. 

Fairwether was a rich man after he made his gold strike in Alde 
Gulch during May of 1863. Before he and oth er miners were throug! 
washing the gravel and picking the rocks, over one hundred million dol 


lars worth of gold came out of the place. : 


But gold didn’t mean much to Old Bill. It was just somethingi t 
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vea ood ue of his wealth away. And maybe that say- 
“throwing your money away”, originated with Bill Fairweather. 
= 's what he did with a lot of it. One of his favorite pastimes was to 
go up and down Wallace Street, which was Virginia City’s main thor- 
oughfare, and toss the dust around, roaring with glee as the kids, bums, 
and Chinese dove for it. 

| And like most men of his type, Bill Fairweather died broke. He 
just didn’t believe in taking it with him. He died a drunken pauper at 
Pete Daley’s ranch and roadhouse. 

_ Daley’s place was a short distance out of Virginia City on the road 
Pre led to Bannack. In alter years it was given the name of ‘Robbers 
Roost” because some of the road agents made a practice of stopping there. 
Daley himself had been suspected by the Vigilantes but they could nev- 
er prove him guilty of association with the Plummer gang. He claimed 
to run a respectable place. He had tried ranching first, but soon found 
it easier and more profitable to run a roadhouse and sell whiskey to the 
miners, outlaws, and anyone else who happened along. 

_ Today the place still stands and is in fine condition. A fraternal or- 
Benization bought it a few years back and they have put a lot of work 
into reconditioning it. The yhve done it without robbing it of its old 
charm and authenticity. There is a rumor that Daley and the outlaws 
buried some loot in the yard when the Vigilantes were getting suspicious, 
and old-timers often go through the process of digging fo rit. But they 
still haven’t found it. 

_. The famed Vigilantes of Montana had their inception in Bannack 
@ity. Not able to defy openly the organized, powerful outlaws in the 
awless environs of Grasshopper District, the Vigilantes worked under 
over, running down evidence, then meeting outlaws on loely roads, 
oldig a quick trial, and stringig them from the earest cottonwood 
‘branch. They replace d the road agents as the terro rof the District. Cer- 
tain characters began to leave the Grasshopper Country for other parts. 
Any man with just a little bit of a dubious past was in gave peril of his 
life. Though the justice dealt out by the Vigilantes was of a crude sort, 
it did serve to bring comparative peace and security to the frontier. 
Though the strike had been rich, the gold finally played out at Ban- 
ack City. Miners began drifting away to see ktheir fortunes in new 
fields, some of them going to the Yukon. And what had once been a 
bustling city of 5,000 rugged inhabitants, now beacme a sleepy little 
town of clapboard shacks and sagging houses, where a handful of miners 
held doggedly on, still believing there was more gold to be found there. 
Today this ghost town is owned by an eastern mining concern which 
s done some dredging nearby, but which apparently has no interest in 
yosterity. One of the employees; apparenty a caretaker of sorts, even 
seemed to resent the presnce of myself and photographer, and complained 
‘us of the “dang fools” who come there in the summer to see the 
lace “where there ain’t really a thing worthwhile to see there.” And 
ile he was saying Lae we were taking dapat of oa ah first 


d when we left Bannack that day. Sad that with succeeding years, there 
be less and less of the place remaining for future travelers to see. 


hot a see town. se hast was there more gold n ‘Alder Gulch, there 


and the new. The new section is like any other small town and county 
tt in Montana. But the ol d sector is unlike any town in Montana or 
ot. state. 


beh, fused up the foundations,, sa installed ‘new toofss and window 
ass. Bue he practised utmost care in doing it. He did not want the 


as it appeared. to the old inksbicanes of 186 5. 
has had remarkable success. The only hing that mars that success 


With Virgiinia City it is aydifferent story. First of all ,Virginia City © 


is the modern, paved highway which goes right through the center of old 
Virginia City. But. visitors can appreciate the good road that is state 
highway 34, for it speeds them to Virginia City from either Twin Bridges 
or Ennis, the two closest towns, or from Butte, which is only a drive of 
an hour or so. 


You will appreciate the contrast as oyu park your car alongside a 
stagecoach placed on the street to give the town atmosphere. Then you 
may roam around at wil, without spending a cent, unless you want to 
buy some souvenirs and postcards. If you are hungry, you can get a good 
meal in the old Wells Fargo Coffee house. Or you might go into the Bale 
Of Hay Saloon for a drink served by a bartender wearing a striped shirt 
and fancy vest and sporting a Jerry Colona mustache. And while in the 
Baye of Hay you can drop a coin in the in the old-time nicklelodeon and 
hear “The Bird In The Gilded Cage” on the player piano. A comfortable 
overnight stop can be made at the Fairweather Inn, old-fashioned, but 
ene of the best small hotels in Montana. And for entertainment, perhaps 
you will want to take in the “mellerdrama” 
players go all out in the Variety Theater, perhaps featuring “The Miners 
Daughter,” with the subtitle of “Lord Help Us.” You'll laugh heartily 
at the earnestness of the cast, but in 1865 or thereabouts, if you so much 
as chuckled you’d have been shot dead. 

You can spend a few dollars that way if you wish. But other things 
cost nothing at all. It costs nothing to walk into the barber shop and 

(Continued on page 42) 


when the Virginia City 


VISITORS regard 
broken sign post in 
Hangman's Gulch just 
behind Bannack City. 


ON road to Bannack City is once-famed Robber's Roost.. 
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THE CITY BUILT FOR PLEASURE 


O N THE NORTHWEST TIP of Grand 
Bahamas Island a city is being completed de- 
signed solely for pleasure. This unique site is 
combined with an equally unique vacation 
plan that may well revolutionize resorts of the 
future and will certainly introduce thousands 
of Americans to a new type holiday enyoy- 


ment. 


Officially labeled “Butlin’s in the Bahamas,” 
this vacation village is virtually finished, and 
has already opened its landscaped acreage to 
travelers whose cries of discovery have thus far 
been ones of pure delight. The Butlin resort is 


drawing high approval because it offers a com- 
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A New Resort with Unique Plan Gives 
Vacationers a Holiday of Top Appeal 


By Malcolm Davis 


prehensive holiday program amidst plush sur- 
roundings for one sensible, all-inclusive pay- 
ment: $79 per week, This price includes clean, 
modern accommodations, all meals and a leng- 
thy list of varied sport and entertainment fa- 
cilities. 

Winging into the island airport from an East 
Coast City, visitors at the moment start off 
their week at Butlin’s with a heart-plunge of 
disappointment, Your plane bounces in on a 
hot field without a palm tree in sight. Bull 


dozers lunge around at their heavy duty and 


natives labor over roadways and clearances. 


Ex-Gls will most likely be instantly reminded 


iw. 


* ane 


' 


of a newly-taken Pacific island where top 


landing orders were to clear an airstrip imme- 
diately, 


As passengers stroll through the sun to the 
little bus, someone will invariably wail, “so 
this is Butlin’s!” Nobody will comment be- 
cause nobody will want to admit that the 
opening gambit on this holiday move doesn’t 
presage pure fun, On a bus similar to the kind 
that scuttle around over Chattanooga’s Look- 
out Mountain, you'll take a five-minute ride to 
the Administration Building to check in, Here, 
the last sawings and hammerings are rapidly 
touching off what will finally be a handsome 


structure, 


Each arrival at Butlin’s is checked in hotel 
style and, on completion of this and a per- 
functory customs clearance, a native boy will 
carry your bags to your allotted accommoda- 
tion, Comes your first problem: everything’ 
included but the tipping starts already. Not 
necessarily, We tipped and we didn’t tip ane 
whether you hand out a dime, a quarter 1 
nothing you will get an extremely courteou 
smile, efficient service and a ready “Thani 


. / 
you, sir,” from your porter and room-boy. 


You'll find your room is cool, handsomel 
decor-ed and with ample room for two per 
sons, or three in the case of parents and chil 
and all yours if you're vacationing alone, Tw 
soft sofas make into beds, a comfortable chai 
and several canvas-seated chairs are also pro 
vided in cse you want to sit down in a dam; 
bathing suit. There’s a. closet thoughtfull 
large enough to handle the fullest wardrobe: 
and a private bath festooned with plenty 0 
heavy shower towels. 

Ensconsed in your fine surroundings—som 
are on the main floor, those on the second giv 
you a balcony addition—you probably wi 
want to relax after adjusting the venetia 
blinds to your convenience. Press a button an 


a boy will appear to serve your needs or an- 


sw i b h lif 
‘swer any questions about the resort life. 


_ Most visitors arrive in the afternoon, so 
youl want to stroll around before dinner and 
‘see for yourself what Butlin’s has to offer. 
Everything i is within short walking distance so 


Pont won’t tire yourself wandering over the re- 


ort area. As you amble and stare, your airfield 
disappointment will give way to a bubble of 


joy, ore and bursting forth with your ex- 
| “So this is Butlin’s. A little bit of 


_ Every morning you will be given a neatly- 
printed program of events for your informa- 
tion. Sample doings of the day might read: 
“10:00 a.m. Tennis tournament begins on 
courts. 10:30 a.m. Instruction on the archery 
range. 3:00 p.m. Glass-bottom boat leaves 
from beach pier for cruise. Deep-sea fishing 
boats departs from same pier.” And so on. Ac- 
tivities and a variety of events fill the bill 

uly. Special programs, too, are arranged for 
teen-agers. Bridge: and canasta tourneys, swim- 


od 
ming ‘instruction, bingo and similar diverse en- 
Ty > 


% 


ertainments are other events that crowd the 


y, lendar. 


Whether you romp through the whole. list 
or just lounge on the beach is up to you. In 
any event, it’s nice to know that you can 
whack your way through a game of tennis, 
plunge into the large, clean pool for a refresh- 

partake of an excellent buffet lunch and 
enjoy the patio as you eat without changing 
from your suit, sit back in the attractive open- 
air lounge and read awhile, change for dinner 
and taste fine continental cuisine and whirl 
gayly across the dance floor, all without once 
bothering with pocketbook, wallet or even 


small change. 


By the end of your first day, if you react as 
most visitors to Butlin’s do, you won’t feel 
that hotel-impermanency you often have on a 


vacation: no, you'll be living there. 


Landscaping and architecture give Butlin’s 
a truly luxurious resort appearance. Backing 
the open-air lounge, for example, are huge 
panes of colored glass which develop constant- 
ly changing, muted hues as the sun changes 
angle in the blue sky above. That pleasant 
color change is just one of the many aspects 
of relaxed living that Butlin has touched up 


the resort with, and each such discovery is 


added pleasure to your stay. Another example: 
the everturning water wheel that gives a cool, 


rustic look to one end of the lounge. 


At night, you'll find you will be dancing to 
an orchestra of top calibre. Swing, rhumba or 
tango, the smooth strains fill the tropic night 
and an occasional square dance is fun to watch 
or join and is becoming increasingly popular. 

During your evening festivity, girls can 
don an evening gown or remain in simpler at- 
tire. Men general grace the floor in business 
suits or sport jacket and slacks, but evening 
dress is not at all out of place. One of the 


nicest things about Butlin’s is chat decor and 
atmosphere present top bracket surroundings, 


but informality is the keynote—one of the 
neatest blendings of superior night life and re- 
laxed enjoyment we have ever encountered. 
Dressed to the hilt or wearing that same out- 
fit you wear to work each day, you won’t feel 


or be out of place in either dining or ball room. 


For those who like to count on the cocktail 
hour and after-dinner brandies, the Pig and 
Whistle bar conveniently breaks the stretch of 
lounge running into the dining room. Drinks, 


of course, are not on the house, but prices are 
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reasonable, ranging from 40 cents for a Man- 
hatten to 90 cents for superior cognac. You 
can pay in American money (and thus get an 


exchange benefit) or with Bahamas currency. 


On the other side of the ball room you'll 
find a game and gambling section in acse you 
think you can win back your vacation cost. 
Slot machines abound from the nickel ones for 
the chary to quarter ones for the flush. Other, 
non-gambling, pin machines are available and 


ping-pong tables are also at hand. 


About the only complaint you might hear 
at Butlin’s is that night life is limited. It is, at 
present. There is dancing or there is a movie. 
Other than that, you are left to your own re- 
sources. Which means you can take an evening 
swim in pool or on the beach, relax in even- 
ing contentment as the orchestra tunes waft 
across the patio, and , unless you are really a 
nervous person, you can always read that book 


you brought along. 


To alleviate the dance-or-movie routine, 
however, Butlin’s is building a theatre. Plans 
are not yet fully developed but hopes are high 
to corral entertainers from the States to put on 


variety acts 


and, perhaps, comedies and 
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dramas.Meanwhile, during dance intermissions, 
you will be royally entertained by the Butlin 
staff comedians who put on amusing acts that 
draw guests from all parts of the resort, 
whether they have been in on the dancing or 


not. 


All this sounds great, you say. Now: how 
do we get there? And what’s the tariff? 


A special package for sweeping vacation 
pleasure has een arranged by Resort Airlines 
that lets you enjoy not only Butlin’s but also 
carries you to Nassau, Havana and then Mia- 
mi. For $199 you board your plane in New 
York, spend five whole days in Butlin’s, hop 
by air across to Nassau for a morning sight- 
seeing tour, jump again to Havana for an aft- 
ernoon trip through the*city, with supper at 
the El Presidente hotel, and then wing into 
Miami for an overnight stay prior to heading 
back’ to New York. This grand circle takes 
seven days and the fare includes everything 


from start to finish. 


From Washington the fare is $187 and- 


from Philadelphia $193. You can take a one- 
day excursion from Miami for a look-see at 


a $15 round-trip rate that includes lunch. 


If you feel half-days are not long enough 
for you in Nassau or Havana, you can extend 
your stay. Two extra days, for example, at 
$24.00 


on an all-inclusive basis. For Nassau, the ad- 


Butlin’s or Havana, may be had for 


ditional charge depends solely upon the hotel 
you wish to use. . 

Anyone extending his trip might be fore- 
warned not to find himself in Nassau on Sun- 
day. Then, the town closes up solidly. Other 
days, however, you will find Bay Street briskly 
busy in trade and commerce throughout the 
numerous stores and shops, and the native 
market will be at its happy, clamoring best. 
Superb service, accommodations and cuisine 
will be yours at the British Colonial hotel 
which is a resort in itself and dominates what 
appears to be “fone end of Bay Street” and is 
right next door to practically everything. Sat- 
urday night dances are strictly formal and the 
hotel is continental in all respects. A five to 
seven shilling taxi ride from town is the Fort 
Montagu Beach hotel. Both establishments 
have their private beaches and the Fort Mon- 
tagu has its own night club in high gear on 
Saturday eves. Smaller, less expensive hotels ar 
readily available in the center of town—the 


- Royal Victoria, Windsor and Proince George, 
_ to name but three. 


~ An extended Havana stay will give you a 


_ chance to try drinks in Sloppy Joe’s, view the 


- surprisingly large and white Capitol Building, 
see a jai-alai game—fastest in the world—and 
‘stroll or ride along sweeping, wide boulevards 
_ or narrow, crowded streets in Cuba’s gay, plea- 
- sure-filled, populous capital. Recommended 
hotels are the swank Nacional, the comfort- 
able El Presidente and the heart-of-town Sevil- 


~ la-Biltmore. 


~ A too-rarely meneonad aspect of your flight 


~ huge island of Andros. It’s weird topography, 
a swirling masses of mud, empty and crater-like 
i areas, miles of forests and generally forlorn 
and desolate appearance gives all signs of an- 
~ other planet entirely. This brief interlude in 
_ your trip will certainly be long remembered. 


from Butlin’s to Nassau is the air view of the 


BESS 
ae 


No bleakness at Butlin’s, however. You will 
begin to cherish the neatly arranged palm 
trees, the long, shallow, slow-breaking surf, 
the feel and atmosphere of a superior resort 
that’s all yours and all your own secret dis- 
covery. You stand a good chance of. spotting 
celebrities, too. Sonja Heinie and General Mark 
Clark are among the famous who have check- 
in to enjoy the beauty and relaxation of But- 
lin’s. Even a woman with a seeing-eye dog 
showed up once—just so she could say she’d 


been to Butlin’s! 


Camera fans will find plenty of fresh mater- 
ial to shoot and those who don’t know a Kodak 
from a carbine can have the pretty staff pho- 
tographer take their picture against a tropical 
background. Charge for a large print is $1.00. 
Parents, too, will find Butlin’s a headache sav- 
er. The resort’s Childrens Superivsor will take 
charge of the moppets and play with them in 
sand pits, the shallow part of the pool, and 


otherwise entertain and watch them while you 
go free from worry. No charge for this extra 
vacation advantage, and children gain entry to 
Butlin’s at half-fare. 


Entertainments which fluctuate in accord- 
ance with moon and mood may pop up at any 
time during your stay. These features include 
occasional beauty contests—sometimes for 
men!—calypso singers on the beach, a wiener 


roast or community singing on the sands. 


Whether you make your way directly to 
Butlin’s to stay until the last possible moment, 
or include it in the previously-mentioned tour 
that adds Nassau, Havana and Miami to your 
itinerary, you'll find the diverse entertain- 
ments and the scenic surroundings round out 
a full holiday. At its low, summertime rates, 
Butlin’s sweeps into the budget of practically 
all vacationers. It’s the newest thing in resort 


life—and well up there with the best. 


WY 
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CURE FOR SEASICKNESS? 


T HE SEA IS NO respecter of persons. And 
if you are one of the thousands who claim a 
sensitive stomach due to seasickness, then one 
of the year’s outstanding medical develop- 
ments may send you skipping merrily up a 
gangplank. For, thanks to a strange twist of 
medical fate, a new drug has been discovered 
for seasickness. 

This year, thousands of seasick souls will, for 
the first time, take a pleasant holiday trip, free 
from this head-swimming curse. 

Motion sickness, which in some form affects 
literally millions of people, may come while 
riding anything from a bicycle to a blimp, an 
elevator to an ocean liner. In susceptible per- 
sons almost any type of motion may start 
waves of nausea and dizziness, which doctors 
ascribe to a disturbance of the inner ear’s bal- 
ancing mechanism. Although a somersaulting 
stomach is the most obvious sign of motion 
sickness, a supersensitive ear mechanism is back 
of it all. Of the many forms of sickness pro- 
duced by bodily motion, seasickness probably 
claims the most victims. 


Myriad Remedies 


In an effort to prevent seasickness, people 
have used a myriad of remedies. Everything 
from Mother’s Sill’s Seasick Mixture to the 
latest “cold cure” has been tried. Belladonna, 
benzedrine, starvation and sedation all have 
their advocates. Some of the suggested cures 
work. But in most cases they create symptoms 
as bad as, or even worse than, seasickness itself. 

During the last war, when millions of men 
were being shipped overseas, a renewed search 
was made for something to relieve seasickness. 
But by war's end nothing really effective had 
been found. 

However, a Baltimore woman’s case of hives 
was to bring new hope. A young housewife 
suffering from urticaria—the medical name 
for hives—was being treated at the Johns 
Hopkins Allergy Clinic by Drs. Leslie Gay 
and Paul Carliner. On becoming pregnant, her 
hives grew worse. Since 1940 these doctors had 
been studying various new allergy drugs. 
Knowing the remarkable success  antihista- 
maniac drugs were having in treating hives and 
other allergic conditions, they decided to use 
some samples they had just received of a new 
drug—Dramamine—developed by the phar- 
maceutical firm G. D. Searle & Company of 
Chicago. 
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By J. DeWitt Fox, M. D. 


Dr. Gay gave her some tablets, She took one 
of the little yellow tablets, and started for 
home. A lifelong victim of carsickness, she 
dreaded the long trolley ride home more than 
she did the hives. But this particular trip, after 
she had taken the yellow tablet, her usual car- 
sickness failed to appear. 

A few days later she told the doctors the 
news: Dramamine had only partially helped 
her hives, but it had completely prevented her 
carsickness, ; 

Doctors Puzzled 


The doctors could not understand how 
Dramamine could have any effect against mo- 
tion sickness, but they said, “Here, try some 
more capsules.” They waited suspiciously for 
her second report. It was the same—complete 
relief from carsickness. Then, giving her some 
sugar pills which looked like Dramamine, they 
said, “Try these.” This time her old motion 
sickness returned, 

To other patients at John Hopkins affected 
by motion sickness the doctors handed capsules 
with the instructions, “Take these; they just 
might happen to help you.” 

Practically every person who took the cap- 
sules said he had -been completely free from 
discomfort provided he took them just before 
boarding the transportation that provoked the 
misery. Satisfied that the drug was having 
some mysterious effect in motion sickness, the 
doctors were anxious to see what it could do 
for seasickness, for here it would have the 
greatest usefulness. 

Their first opportunity came in 1948 when 
Dr. Gay was a passenger on the U.S.S. Amer- 
ica, bound for London with the U. S$. Olympic 
team on board. Not far out at sea the athletes 
began to get sick. Dr. Gay had a supply of 
Dramamine along. And after consulting with 
Dr. John E. Sheedy, chief surgeon of the 
USS. America, he decided to use it on the 
athletes and passengers. 


Results Promising 

When Dr. Gay saw the results he was sure 
Dramamine was a drug of promise for seasick- 
ness. However, this was not a sufficiently con- 
trolled test to prove, beyond doubt, that it was 
a sure cure for seasickness. Summer seas were 
not very rough. The America was a large and 
seaworthy vessel. Drs. Gay and Carliner want- 
ed to devise a brutally tough experiment, one 
which prove positively that Dramamine was 


really the long-sought cure for seasickness. On 
his return home Dr. Gay, with Dr, Carliner, 
rushed his findings to the War Department. 
General Omar Bradley, the Army Chief of 
Staff, and General Raymond W. Bliss, the Sur- 
geon-General of the U.S. Army, were impress- 
ed, And at the suggestion of the doctors they 
assigned a ship to what was later to be Known 
as “Operation Seasickness.” 

The fantastic voyage of the 13,000-ton U. 
S. Army Transport General C. C. Ballow was 
one of the most nausea-producing trips in 
nautical history. For this ship, built originally 
by the Navy to serve as a freighter in the 
Pacific, had, under the pressure of war, been 
converted into a troop carrier. She was narrow 
and rode high out of the water. In a moder- 
ately high sea she had a list of 28 degrees. But 
on this rough voyage she rocked from 22 to 
35 degrees. After causing untold anguish to 
the many unlucky soldiers who had traveled 
aboard her, she was now assigned for a trip to 
Bremerhaven. ‘The Ballou doesn’t sail to Ger- 
many,” wrote the Baltimore Sum, “it rolls 
there.” 


Experiment Starts 


The doctors decided upon a November 
crossing as an ideal time for the test. During 
this late autumn month the Atlantic would be 
rolling high and wild, They studied the plan of 
the ship to get a picture of its arrangement 
and to know where to spot the men to be used 
in the experiment. 


Of 1,336 replacement troops who filed up 
the gangplank in New York for this famous 
voyage, 485 were assigned to the experiment. 
These men were placed in four identical com- 
partments, adjacent to each other, and were 
compelled to live in the same confined condi- 
tions and subjected to the same movement of 
the ship. Anyone who got sick in one com- 
partment would suffer the same fate in any of 
the others. : 

The men in Compartment 3-E were to get 
Dramamine tablets from the start of the trip. 
Those bunking in 3-F would receive placebos; 
sugar tablets that looked like Dramamine. In 
Compartment 4-E Dramamine was not given 
until the men were sick, but in 4-F, even after 
the men were ill, only sugar pills were given. 
Careful observations were then made on every 
man in the four compartments. 


“Within twelve hours after the Ballou left 


___ stretched out on the floor, too ill to retain even 


New Drug Offers Hope to Thousands 


Formerly Fearful of Ocean Travel 


New York,” the medical report reads, “the 


corridors were congested with sick men. Those 
who managed to reach the latrines were un- 


able to return to their compartments, and re- 


_ mained stretched out in semi-conscious condi- 


tion until they were dragged back to the sick 


bay or to their hammocks.” 


The doctors were soon to see the most ex- 
citing drama this dramatic new drug was to 
perform. For if Dramamine could stop this 
reeling horror, they felt sure it was the an- 
swer to their search. So, opening the door to 
Compatment 3-E, they were amazed—not a 


_ single man was ill! 


Deprived: of Drug 


To see the effect on these men without 
Dramamine, the doctors, after eighteen hours 
at sea, deprived them of the drug. In a few 
hours forty-one of them were sick. Taking 
pity on them, the doctors gave them Drama- 
mine one more. Within thirty minutes all ex- 
cept one had recovered. 


Now, the doctors wondered whether these 
mysterious tablets could cure patients who had 
not taken them before starting the voyage. 
The men in 3-F gave them the answer. Here 
the thiry-five men had been receiving placezo 
tablets. Now they were violently ill. Drama- 
mine was given. Every one recovered. 

In 4-E the men had received neither Drama- 
mine nor placebo nor any other type of tablet. 
Here fifteen men were now retching painfully. 
Fourteen were cured when the drug was given; 
the fifteenth was eased. vAnd in 4-F similar 
wonders were observed. 


Although the yellow tablets were given to 
more than 300 sick men, Genial: were in such a 
serious condition they could not swallow them. 
“Many were brought to the sick bay in a semi- 
conscious condition,” the doctors wrote, “A 
number had lain in their hammocks for three 
days without food or drink, and consequently 


could not walk or even stand when they were 


brought to the surgeon’s office. Many lay 


4 


a capsule of the drug. To overcome this situa- 


tion the drug was administered rectally.” 


Thrilling Success 


In spite of the fact that “Operation Seasick- 
ness” was a thrilling success, Drs. Gay and 
Carliner did not rush out to publish the re- 
sults. They wanted to do more-checking to. be 
certain that Dramamine had no harmful ef- 
fects. But now, at long last, it can be an- 
nounced that a potent weapon against motion 
sickness, whether produced by land, sea, or air 


travel, has been found. 


Because motion sickness constitutes a major 
problem for commercial air lines, a study was 
recently made on one million air passengers, 
and reported at the last Aero Medical Associa- 
tion Convention in New York. “Eighteen per 
cent of all trips flown had some type of medi- 
cal discomfort aboard.” And “. . . fully 77 


per cent was due to motion sickness.” 


In a three-month test on one air line, 536 
persons took the drug. In 84 per cent of the 
cases it effectively prevented symptoms. In 
1,593 airsick persons, Dramamine cured symp- 
toms in 55 per cent who took it after nausea 


or vomiting appeared. 


-Drowsiness, the only side reaction reported 


to Dramamine, can be reduced by giving a 


smaller dose; no habit-forming tendency was 
noted, 
Available only by doctor’s prescription, 


Dramamine now sells for about $7.00 per 100 
tablets. Although this new drug is a boon to 


travel loving mankind, doctors warn against 
its indiscriminate use. Because it may adversely 
affect some people, the New York Medical So- 
ciety warns: “Consult your physician before 
using this drug.” And adds, “In some cases, 
very old people and those with high blood pres- 
sure may be prohibited from using antihista- 


manic drugs.” 


Sensible Precautions 


If you are planning a seagoing trip soon, 
there are certain sensible precautions you 
should take besides your doctor’s prescripttion 


for Dramamine. 


High-strung, nervous individuals and those 
subject to migraine headaches are perhaps most 
susceptible to motion sickness. Seaside farewells 
and “elbow bending” are also one of the com- 
monest causes of stomach upsets. The bon voy- 
age party is often the prelude to a hectic at- 
tack of stomach flip-flaps. So go easy. 

But, meantime, it is a comfort to know that 
a wonder tablet it now available which will 


convert millions of seasick stay-at-homes into 


happy holiday travelers. 


“1 don’t feel so good. Let’s park over there where it’s smooth.” 
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At Abisko in Lappland, travelers ca 
view the Midnight Sun from May 25 to 


July 19. | 


Picture Assis 


TRAVEL'S roaming camera got timely orders tl] 
month to turn its wandering eye on Sweden. W: 
the advent of summer, Scandinavia bursts fo! 
in-its finest display... Fjords are 2ubiyie 
for the enjoyment of cruise sailings. And@# 
enchantment of the Midnight Sun will attr: 


Telephone company building is ex- many visitors from the United States. Both: 
ample of modern architectural design and steamship accommodations offer either li 
that lends beauty and grace to Stock- ury or low-cost means of travel to the Swed 
holm's streets. land. Into Malmo, Gothenburg and, of cour 


Behind city hi- Linkoping fountain 
brary in Stock- features odd statue 
holm, children of a pagan chieftan. 


play in comfort. 


In Malmo, tourists and citizens purchase 
flowers before statue of Charles X and the 
Town Hall (right) in the city's spacious 

Stortorget Square. " 
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Across the Scanian plains cyclists find 


' @asy going, friendly farmers, colorful 


scenes. 


1ent: Sweden 


rt 
i 


the capital city of Stockholm, tourists will 
surge in search of the different — and find it. 
Cyclists will find smooth roads and train tra- 
velers can Zip along in quick comfort, seeing 
many sectors of Sweden in short time. Castle 
ruinss, keenly modern architecture and smor- 
gasbord on its home grounds are only part of the 
diversities travelers will enjoy this summer 
in Sweden. 


Sailing is anational trait- 
even with dogs in Sweden. 


Visby's St. Mary Cathedral was 


built-in lSsth century. 


Faces across the land reveal fine character 


of people—the hope of hard-working youth, 
married contentment and the dignity of age. 
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WHERE IN THE WORLD wens? 


Here's a Vacation Tour Offering 
Travel By Rail, Motor and Ship 


This all-expense trip is designed to meet the needs of 
two-week vacationers during the forthcoming summer sea- 
son. Leaving by train from Chicago, the tour sweeps 
through the west for sightseeing in Glacier and Mount Rai- 
nier National Parks and the Canadian Rockies. Two and 
one-half days are spent at the Glacier Park Hotel. From 
there, motor trips and a lake cruise visit most of the points 
of interest. Further north, after sightseeing in Portland, the 
trip extends along a 75-mile stretch of the Columbia River 
Highway and tosses in a side jaunt to Bonneville Dam for 


good measure. In Rainier Park, two days are spent visiting 


the region’s scenic lures. 2 


A cruise on Puget Sound takes the traveler to Victoria, 
British Columbia, and is followed by a trip to Vancouver 
and Stanley Park. Banff and Lake Louise are also points 
where motor trips are made on the extensive itinerary. 
First of the two-week trips leaves Chicago on June 25 and 
every Sunday until August 27. Meals, sightseeing, accom- 
modations and other features of the holiday are all included 
in the tour price. In lower berth train reservations, for 
example, the complete fare is $308. es 


Tour of Large Eastern Cities 
Includes Special Annapolis Visit 


Midwesterners will be most attracted to this tour that 
leaves Chicago each Sunday from June 25 to September 10. 
Lasting eight days, the trip includes Niagara Falls, New 
York City; Atlantic City, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington with sightseeing tours made to point out the 
historic and prominent points at each stop. As a special 
feature, a visit is included to the U. S. Naval-Academy at 
Annapolis. There, luncheon is served in Carvel Hall, tradi- 
tional setting of many Annapois social functions. Encom- 
passing meals, accommodations, sightseeing and other fea- 
tures are included. 


Bongo, Bongo, Bongo, 
Here's a Chance to See the Congo 


Civilization is left far behind on this jungle jaunt through 
the Belgian Congo that sets out from Kenya. A 30-day sa- 
fari conducted by English-speaking drivers uses auto trans- 
portation, mainly, in penetrating to the source of the Nile 
River; Uganda’s elephant and wild game country; the Pig- 
mies of the Ituri Forests and the mountain country of the 
giant Watussi tribe, among other remote regions. For ho- 
tels, sightseeing and other expenditures, the Nairobi- 
Johannesburg safari is priced at approximately $750 per 
person. 
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of Rothorn to the Brunig Pass (3,280 feet above the sea) 


Journey from Paris to the Riviera 
Through the Heart of Scenic France 


Visitors to Paris this summer who wish to swim ae re- 
lax on the Riviera will be interested in a trip that takes — 
them through scores of French towns and villages for a look - 
at life away from the cosmopolitan centers. A leisurely bus — 
trip, in comfortable coaches with a hostess in attendance, — 
can be made from Paris to Nice in two and one-half days — 
for only $13.25. On an exclusive basis offering meals and 
overnight accommodations the fare is $30. Two diverse © 
routes are used so that if you decide to return in like man- — 
ner you will pass through different villages and sections. | 

One route moves through Autun, Bourg-en-Bresse, Gre- — 
noble and Chateau Arnoux as its major points, and the — 
second visits Nevers, St. Etienne, Avignon and Aix-en- ; 
Provence. : 


Dude Ranch Life in New York 
Saves Journey to the Far West i 
East Coast inhabitants generally think of Dude Ranches — 
in connection with the West or Southwest. If you long for — 
the informality and pretended roughness of a bucolic vaca- 
tion, keep in mind that New York State has in recent years 
become heavily dotted with well-equipped Dude Ranches. 
Rates vary widely, of course, depending upon accommoda- — 
tions used and facilities for entertainment available. A rea- — 
sonable example, however, is one at Lake Luzerne, New © 
York, which has rates until June 25 at $40 per week or — 
$6.50 a day. After that, the summer rush puts the tariff — 
from $45 to $60 weekly and $7.00 daily for a stay of less” 
than a week. In this cost is room and board and free use © 
of facilities. Among the features offered are horseback rid- ~ 
ing, canoeing, bicycling, tennis, shuffle-board, badminton, q 
swimming, table tennis, riding instruction, archery, picnic 
grounds, hayrides, mountain climbing guides and nightly — 
entertainments of group singing, movies or dancing. 


penn! 


Switzerland's Cog Railways 
Offer Inexpensive Holiday Trips 

Switzerland’s steam-driven, cogwheel railways zimming 
up steep mountainsides are famed throughout the world. 
They offer the best and most convenient mode of seeing 
the vast panoramas and rugged grandeur of the little coun- 
try. Among many excellent trips up to the clouds is an 
excursion to the Brienzer Rothorn, 7,700 feet above sea 
level, between Interlaken and Meiringen. From the summit 


mountain lovers can enjoy a four-hour hike without risk 
or undue fatigue, enjoying the craggy vistas. The cogwheel 
ascent from Brienz to Rothorn can be made for 12 Swiss. 
francs or approximately $3.00. Good hotel and restaurant 
facilities are available. 


ian Geuntry End avers 


* Santa Fe Stop Worthwhile 


Prcavelers passing through Santa Fe, New Mexico, migh 
dd a few days to their schedule and enjoy Indian Terri- 
ory trips that operate during the summer. A three- day 
pur of the Mesa Verde region, including all expenses, is 
riced at $75, with fares for children from five to 12 at 
37.50. A wider-sweeping four-day journey is $125 with 
ne half-fare $62.50. Also out of Santa Fe is a trip to Carls- 
ad Caverns. Motor transportation from Santa Fe and re- 


urn, entrance fee, tour of the Caverns and luncheon in the - 


averns 1s all taken care of in the $5.45 adult fare, $2.40 
ate for children. An elevator is available for those who 
9 not care to walk down into the Canvas. 


You ve Time for Lengthy Trip 
ry a Bus from Paris to Rome 


Holy Year travelers who wish to see much of the sur- 
unding countryside on a trip from Paris to Rome can 
gurney by luxury coaches that pause for nightly stop 
vers. Busses leave Paris on Sunday morning and arrive in 
ome Friday night. The northbound trip from Rome is 
ne day shorter. St. Julien-en-Genevois, San Remo and Pe- 
agia are among the towns scheduled for lunchtime arrivals 
uthbound, with Assisi, Pisa and Aix-en-Provence on the 
orthbound run. You may reserve space on the basis of 
ansportation only or as an all-inclusive trip with meals 
ad hotels paid for from the start. 
eeds on all trips. 


Hostesses serve your 


outhern Utah and Grand Canyon Trips 


WA number of facilities at National parks in Southern 
tah and on the north rim of the Grand Canyon have been 
ided, remodeled or modernized in anticipation of a heavy 
irge of tourists to these popular vacation haunts. Busses 
Innecting with trains at Cedar City, Utah, will start many 
ghtseers off on a five-day tour at the low cost of $69.25. 
ion, Bryce Canyon National Park and Cedar Breaks Na- 
Onal Monument are among the regions scenery lovers will 
nd on the inclusive tour. Auto trippers will find that 
iroughout the area many roads have been resurfaced, in- 
uding a 20-mile section in Bryce which follows the full 
ie of the park plateau 


pend a Week i in Northern Ireland 


Your travel dollar stretches a Pibhe way in Northern Ire- 
nd where a seven-day visit of comprehensive sightseeing 
priced at only $32.20, Based from the Laharna hotel in 
arne, 10 miles from Belfast, this travel bargain covers all 
eals and six nights at the hotel. Also in the tour price are 


tly. conducted’ excursions by bus to various scenic spots 
ay! " - oe ae ¥ 

h as the Glens of Antrim, Mountains of Mourne and the 
iants’ Causeway. 


New Tour Permits Inexpensive 


All-Cost Week in San Juan 


Afull seven days’ stay in San Juan, Puerto Rico, is now 
available for visitors to that American-owned island. On 
a two-in-a-room basis, prices start at $65.50 each for ac- 


commodations at the Condado Beach hotel and range to 
$74.75 for reservations at the new Caribe-Hilton. Break- 


fast, but no lunches or dinners, are included in the fare 
which also brings a half-day tour of San Juan and an all- 
day tour to El Yunique Caribbean National Park. A Puerto 
Rican pig roast is one of the additional entertainment fea- 
tures followed by rhumba music and dancing. Guests are 
met at airport or dock and escorted to their hotel upon ar- 
rival. Free time is given for independent shopping, sight- 
seeing and visits to Luquillo Beach, the latter also visited 


on one of the tour trips. 
Montreal Becomes Pilgrimage Hub 


A pilgrimage to Ste. Anne de Beaupré is one of the 
highlights of this tour that stems from Montreal. Through- 
out the summer, tours begin from the Canadian city and 
extend from Sunday through Saturday for an all-inclusive 
price of $118.20 including tax. Hotel accommodations, 
with two persons to a room, are at the Mount Royal in 
Montreal and the Chateau Frontenac in Quebec. Following 
sightseeing in Montreal, a river cruise is made up the St. 
Lawrence and Saguenay rivers. A call at Murray Bay for 
a visit to the Manoir Richelieu is among the sailing events. 
A stop is also made overnight in Ha Ha Bay for an oppor- 
tunity to explore a small Canadian village. Returning to 
Quebec, the tour later visits the Shrine of Ste. Anne de 
Beauprffl by electric train. A day of freedom for inde- 
pendent action in Quebec precedes the boat trip back to 
Montreal. 

Land Cruises Across the United States 

Wide-ranging, scenic-packed trips of exhaustive itinera- 
ries lasting a momentous month are among the summertime 
offerings to vacationists. New York, Boston, Philadelphia 
and Chicago are starting points with the tour’s first sight- 
seeing time-out commencing in Denver. Traveling by train, 
these trips head from the Windy City July 7 and July 21, 
for comprehensive coverage of U. S. and Canadian high- 
lights. Zion National Park, Grand Canyon, Bryce Canyon, 
Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, Monterey, San Francisco, Port- 
land, Mount Rainier National Park, Seattle, Puget Sound, 
Vancouver, Lake Louise and Banff are merely the major 
centers visited and toured. Practically everything is in- 
cluded in the tour fare which is $940 for two in a com- 


- partment out of Chicago, slightly above $1,000 from the 


East Coast cities. 
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Central American Holiday Yours 
At New, Reduced Summer Fares 


Air speed brings Central America within 
easy range of the traveller with only a few 
days freedom on his calendar. A six-day, all- 
inclusive tour out of New Orleans whisks you 
to El Salvador and Guatemala and back for 
$198 plus tax. New Orleans is also the gate- 
way for a nine-day vacation priced at $244.90 
and an 11-day jaunt for $291.80. If you find 
yourself in Mexico City, 
extend your travels to El Salvador and Gua- 
temala on a similar all-inclusive tour for 
a rate of $137.25 for four days. Independent 
travelers get a bargain with summer excur- 
sion fares on a circuit from New Orleans to 
Guatemala, Mexico City and return to New 
Orleans via Dallas for a round-trip price 
of $161.20. The non-tour tickets are good 
for 60 days. 


New Air Tour Opens Alaskan Area 
In Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes 


Air service into Alaska’s Katmai region 
and the Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes 
gives outdoor lovers a chance to combine nov- 
el scenic splendor with their bait-casting. 
Placed on air tour itineraries for the first 
time new sky hop arrangements offer trips 
ranging from three to 17 days from either 
Fairbanks or Anchorage, and erase the old 
necessity of reaching the Katmai sector more 
arduously. Excellent fishing reported, par- 
ticularly for Trout, Salmon and Mackinaw. 
Big-game and angling camps provide rustic 
accommodations. will have the 


chance to visit Eskimo settlements and view 


Travelers 


Alaskan gold mining operations. During the 
summer, Alaska’s weather is mild and flowers 
bloom richly. On the new air tour service, 
five different trips are available ranging from 


$135 to $295. 


Benefit By Bermuda's New Rates 
With Low-Cost Week on Island 


Bermuda’s hotels are re-juggling their rates 
to fit them into the “off season,” with con- 
sequent benefit to the summertime traveler. 
With the island but three hours by plane 
from New York City, a new air tour offers 
seven days there for $152, a rate which takes 
in hotel accommodations. A stay at the Eagles 
Nest, Oxford House or Kenwood Club is pro- 
vided in the round-trip ticket price plus trans- 
fers from airport to hotel. Hotel facilities such 
as private beach bathing are, of course, in- 
cluded in the fare. With accommodations and 
meals at the Castle Harbour,the tour is $218. 
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TAKE TO THE AIR 


you might like to 


For Quick 


The Bermuda trips are available from Boston, 
Washington and mid-points at proporticnate 
fare differences. 


Shrines From Mexico City to Rome 
Are Part of This Top Air Tour 


One of the most sweeping Holy Year tours 
yet announced ranges into Mexico City,’ flys 
to Lisbon and Madrid, reaches Rome and fi- 
nally Paris before heading home. Five days 
are devoted to visiting Rome and the itiner- 
ary lists the shrines of Our Lady of Guada- 
lupe, Our Lady of Fatima and Lourdes among 
the many points visited. Both three and four 
week trips are available. Sample two-week 
$1,345.30 from Chicao; $1,346.65 
$1,348.35 from Omaha; 
$1,417.35 from Los Angeles or San Francisco 
an $1,449.80 from Portland. Meals,except in 
in Paris, sightseeing and all accommodations 
are included. Both rail and motor coach facil- 
ities are used for travel in Europe. 


Takeoff July 10, Return August 21 
On This Sweeping Aerial Holiday 


prices: 


from Denver; 


You'll need more than just your toothbrush 
on this long excursion that whirls for 41 days 
through Mexico and Central and South 
America before gliding down again in New 
York. Extensive sightseeing tours are made 
at most stop-over points on this scenic-filled 
trip of a lifetime. Among the highlights are 
Merida, Guatemala City, Balboa, Lima, Cuz- 
co, Santiago, Valparaiso, Buenos Aires, Mon- 
tevideo, Santos, Rio de Janeiro, Port of Spain 
and San Juan. From Inca ruins to glittering 
Copacabana beach, ample time is devoted ta 
comprehensive coverage of the various cities 
and surrounding districts. Although the tou: 
starts from New York, those from Los An- 
geles and western regions may join the air ex- 
cursion in New Orleans. Accommodations 
meals and other features are a part of the 
$2,349.00 New York-to-New York tariff. 


Pick Your Day and Fly Away 
On This South American Voyage 


Any day you choose is the date this air 
trip leaves for a swing around South America 
on a capital city itinerary. Lasting 26 days, 
the voyage also visits the Canal Zone, Puerto 
Rico and Trinidad. Hotels and sightseeing are 
provided in the fares which start at $793 and 
rise to $968, depending upon two, three or 
four persons traveling together. In addition to 
South American capitals, Sao Paulo, Vina del 
Mar and other points are seen. One odd as- 
pect: the tour leaves from New York but 
ends up in Miami. 


Sweeping Trips 


~ Miami. 


Right off Florida's Coastline, 
Nassau Offers Change of Mood 


Season after season, Nassau has plumped 
more and more for summer Visitors in a move} 
to put the Atlantic isle on the year-round 
calendar of holidayers. Hotels once shuttered 
in the summer are now remaining open ané 
lowered rates plus trimmed air fares are in- 
traducing’ the island to more each year du- 
ring the “off season.” An example of an all-) 
expense arrangement now possible is a seven~ 
day vacation for $99.50 round trip f om 
The vacation package includes si 
nights on double occupancy basis at the 
Carlton House, Parliament, Prince George, 
Royal Victoria or Windsor hotels, or the Ft. 
Montagu Beach for a supplement of $2.00) 
daily. Meals are included, too, plus a city: 
sightseeing tour, glass bottom boat ride, trip 
to Paradise Beach, lunch at the Bahamas Coun-' 
try Club and other features. Add the $99.50 
rate to the round trip cost to Miami by the 
carrier of your choice. Using air coach, tra-' 


vellers from Atlanta will find the complete 
rate is $148.10; from Chicago, $199.10 , 
Dallas, $237.70; from Washington, D. Cc, 
$177.10. 


th 


Holy Year Demands Bring 
Special Escorted Tour 


Enormous travel demands of pilgrims wish- 
ing to visit Rome for the Holy Year obser- 
vances has brought on a special escorted Air 


Pilgrimage leaving New York July 11 by 
Trans World Airline. 


Members of the Pilgrimage will travel “a 
der the Spiritual Leadership of the Right 
Reverend Monsignor Francis J. Furey, D.Ds 
who is Rector of St. Charles Seminary of 
Overbrook, Pennsylvania. + 

The itinerary provides for a stay in Rome 
from Saturday, July 22 to Thursday, J 
27, as well as visits to the great Catho 
Shrines of Padua, Assisi, Lourdes and Lisieux-- 
in addition to such cities as Paris, Nice, F 


rence, Venice, Milan, and Lucerne in 
Swiss Alps. The Pilgrimage group is due %& 


4 
arrive back in New York on August 5. ‘ 


Additional Package Tours 3 
Offer Fun in South America 


A series of tours to South America bega 
May 1 headed by a 30-day jaunt to six coun 
tries which is priced at $895. A 15-day t 
to Peru is priced at $455 and a similar jou 
ney to Brazil costs $695. Both air and grour 
transportation are included in the rates, ph 
guided sightseeing tours, hotel accomm 


and breakfasts. 


Take a Thousand Mile Cruise 
On Georgian Bay For $55. 


A remarkable offering that is a complete va- 
cation in itself but still leaves you time for 
other activity in a two-week period is a five- 
day cruise across Georgian Bay that costs only 
$55.00 for transportation, berth and meals. 
From Owen Sound, the cruise crosses Georgian 
Bay to Killarney, visits Manitoulin Island and 
‘makes numerous other stops at interesting 
ports on its trip to Sault Ste. Marie. You'll pass 
through the famous Soo Locks and sail aiong 
the shores of Whitefish Bay. The fare consid- 
ers two in a room and all cabins are outside, 
a hot and cold running water. Observation 
. lounges and sun decks add to sailing enjoyment 
and dress is informal. A flexible entertainment 
‘program aboard ship offers opportunity for 
‘music games and dancing. Ample time is 
‘granted at shore stops for your personal ex- 
ploration of the villages and towns. At Sault 
Ste. Marie, for example, you dock at 6:30 P.M. 
and sail away at about midnight; returning, 
you arrive at 10:00 a.m. and have until 2 p.m. 
‘on your own. Your vessel, the Norgoma, was 
‘completed in 1950 and assures every modern 
‘convenience and safety factor. Space is limited 
to 10 passengers, so book that passage early! 
| For those desiring just a short excursion, the 
ship makes weekend cruises ranging 250 miles 
for a price of only $16.00 including round- 
sailing, berth and meals, First of the five-day 
trips leaves June 5; the weekend on June 10. 


Nova Scotia on Cruise Calendar 
Including Extensive Motor Trips 


_ Ten separate sailings to Yarmouth, plus ex- 
tensive inland.excursions in Nova Scotia are on 
the cruise calendar of the vessel Yarmouth this 
summer. Sightseeing gets underway at Yar- 
mouth, proceeding to such points as Halifax 
and Grand Pre, reputedly the locale of Long- 
fellow’s Evangeline. Six days of motor tours 
are made, including three days at the Digby 
Pines hotel where daily trips range out to scat- 
tered sites. Tour members will also visit An- 
napolis Royal and Fort Anne as well as journey 


to Nova Scotia’s “French Shore” for a view of 
the many water-edged fishing towns. The Yar- 
mouth starts her season July 25 out of New 
York with a day devoted to sightseeing in Bos- 
ton. From New ‘York the all-expense price is 
$199.5 0, with a Boston embarkation priced at 


TAKE TO THE SEA . 


South Africa in Cruise Picture 
With Inland Tour Now Featured 


Last year, two new vessels, the African En- 
terprise and the African Endeavor, commenc- 
ed service from New York to South Africa, 
making the long voyage a truly comfortable 
and enjoyable one with their attractive de- 
cors, air conditioned room and luxury service. 
Now added to the itineraries of the ships are 
21-day inland tours of South Africa timed 
to coincide with arrival and departure sche- 
dules of the vessels. Capetown, the Kimberley 
diamond mines, Johannesburg, Victoria Falls, 
Pretoria and the Kruger National Park game 
game reserve are among the centers reached 


on the inland travels by train and plane. 


Lourenco Marques in Portuguese East Africa 


is also added to the itinerary, with further 
visits made to Durban and Port Elizabeth in 
the Union. Cruise fares, round trip, with all 
inland transportation, hotel reservations and 
meals included in the 55-day voyage are 
$1,675. One way fares, without the inland 
tour, begin at $650. The ships are one-class 
with all outside staterooms and every cabin 
has a private bath. Future sailing dates are 
June 24, August 5, September 2, October 14, 
November 11 and December 23.- 


Voyage Fares Are Reduced 
On Sailings to South America 


Every other week, one of Moore-McCor- 
mack’s three luxury liners sails out of New 
York on a Caribbean and South American 
cruise. Fares on the vessels have now been 
reduced from a minimum round-trip rate of 
$1,210 to a low $760. Taking 38 days, the 
sailings stop at Port of Spain, Rio de Janeiro, 
Santos and Montevideo. Three days are spent 


in Buenos Aires for independent sightseeing. 


Mediterranean Again Destination 
For Sleek Stella Polaris Cruiser 


Designed solely for cruise service, the grace- 
ful, luxury yacht Stella Polaris heads into the 
Mediterranean from England on two late sum- 
mer cruises this year of 20-days duration each, 
Gibraltar, Barcelona, Monaco, Naples, Messina, 
Catania, Malta, Algiers and Lisbon are the se- 
lected ports of call for diverse sailing off the 
usual path. Fares begin at $266 for the trip 


-from London or Southhampton and return to 


Southhampton. Accommodations are limited 
maintaining an intimate atmosphere. 


For Pleasant 
poe Cruises 


Planning to See Scandinavia? 
Give Thought to North Cape Cruise 


During June, July and August, visitors to 
Scandinavia have an opportunity of taking 
two week cruises from Bergen and Trondheim 
to the North Cape and Kirkenes. Roundtrip 
for the cruise out of Bergen is $82 per person, 
with the fare at $67 for those who go aboard 
at Trondheim. Shore excursions are not in- 
cluded in the price but may be taken at 


nominal extra charges if desired. 


Summer Is the Season for Sailing 
Through Alaskan Waters and Yukon 


A host of varied trips will sail this summer 
out of Seattle for cruises along Alaska’s ‘‘In- 
side Passage” and along the Yukon River. Un- 
til August 31, tours operate for diverse per- 
iods from 16 to 34 days with consequent 
prices. Wrangell, Juneau, Sitka, Cordova, Val- 
dez, Ketchikan and Seward are ports of call on 
one itinerary, for example. Another steamer 
trip moves from Dawson to Whitehorse along 
the Yukon River. Growing awareness of Alas- 
ka’s beauty and mildness during summer is 
putting these cruises into the public mind with 
more and more popularity. As a consequence, 
the earlier you can decide to book passage, the 
better. Last minute “pick up” reservations by 
those summer-time in Seattle are becoming 


less and less available. 


Luxury Liner, Leisurely Voyage 
Takes You Around South America 


A full summer program of holiday enjoy- 
ment is available to those wanting a long, 54- 
day visit to countries below the border. July 
13 the liner Uruguay starts this cruise-tour 
voyage out of New York, and the Reina Del 
Pacifico concludes the last lap into Miami Sep- 
tember 4. Trinidad, Rio, Montevideo, Buenos 
Aires, Panama, Jamaica and Havana are just a 
few of the ports of call. Excursons ashore are 
made and the tour extends across the South 
American continent to Santiago. This trans- 
Andean sement is made by train with a day 
stop-over at Mendoza for an excursion to the 
wine-producing sections of Argentina. An ex- 
tensive combination of cruise life and inland 
voyaging is offered. 


For detailed cruise and tour information—— 
write TRAVEL. 
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FIRST PRIZE is awarded to Marseille from 
Notre Dame de la Garde taken by John 
P. Vergis of Liberty, N. Y., with a 4x5 
Speed Graphic using Super XX film at 
£16, 1/25 sec. with a K2 filter. 


SECOND PRIZE is awarded to Native 
Fisherman and Flying Spray on Hawaiian 
Island of Oahu taken by Leon Cantrell of 
Nashville, Tenn., using a 2A Box 
Brownie, standard snapshot exposure, with 
a G filter. 


Thirty-two 


Honorable Mention is awarded to Curious Deer 
in Yosemite National Park taken by Daniel L. 
Burkett of Merced, Calif. 


} 
Honorable Mention is awarded to Fishing Head- 
quarters at Noya, Calif., taken by Mary A. Dan- 
forth of San Francisco, Calif., using a 4x5 
Speed Graphic with Super XX film at f11, 
1/100 sec. 


Continuing its photo contest, TRAVEL in- 
vites readers to submit their best shots in this 
popular competition. Entries may be made 
by anyone except professional photographers. 
Contestants may use any type film or camera 
and send in any size black and white print, 
although 4 x 5 and larger are preferred. Do 
“not send negatives. 


Each picture must have photographer’s 
name and address on the back plus location, 
camera, lens opening, speed and film used. 


First prize each month is $25.00, with 
second prize award of $10.00 and additional 


awards of $5.00 each made to those given Honorable Mention is awarded to Dawn on 

org es Oe gaa MencknedklementGon. the Blues in Washington State’s Blue 

Honorable Mention is awarded to Mission San . Mountains taken by Robert A. Day of 
auerer at Tucson, oases by Art Riley of & Walla Walla, Wash., with a Kodak Reflex 


II camera using Kodak Plus X film at 
f11, 1/50: sec. 
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Travel Ticker Tape 


Unique Directory Lets You 
Give Your Pup a Vacation Too 


Now your little dog can have a vacation, 
too. A novel directory, Touring with Towser, 
1,600 


hotels and motor courts which accept guests 


is fresh from the presses and names 


with dogs. Alphabetical listings cover all 48 
states, and helpful travel hints round out the 
booklet. No need now to farm out your fovor- 


ite pet to the neighbors while you take that 


summer trip ... and miss the little fellow 
back home. Just address the Gaines Dog 
Research Center, 250 Park Avenue, New 


York City 17, N. Y., enclosing 10 cents for 


postage and handling, and the directory is 


yours, 


Hotel Expansion, Host of Events 
Mark Summer Calendar in Maine 


A 50-room establishment, the Hotel Bar 
Harbor, and two hotels reopening after some 
Winter 
Harbor and the Mount Kineo on Moosehead 
Lake head the list of tourist facility 
expansions in the state of Maine. Among state 
constructions is the linking of the Maine 
Turnpike with the New Hampshire Turn- 
pike to speed auto travel. On the entertain- 
ment side, the scheduled a Folk 


Dance Festival at Southport on July 2 and an 


time ... the Grindstone Inn at 


state has 


outboard motorboat regatta the same day at 


Portland, 


along with numerous other events. 


New York, Washington Flights 
Added to Bermuda Schedules 


Daily flights between New York and Ber- 


muda have been resumed by Colonial Air 


Lines. In addition, the line has commenced 
excursion fares of 


Washington, D. C. 


$85 round-trip between 
and the Atlantic island. 


Not-SoFar Bolivia Offers 
Fun and Action for Sportsmen 


Camping, trout fishing duck and wild 
game hunting are part of the attractions to 
outdoorsmen that are available just three or 
four hours out of La Paz, Bolivia. The season 
is now beginning and planes from ae 
U.S. gateways can take you away at 8 p.m 
and put you into La Paz by lunchtime the 
following day. Excellent hotels, such as the 
Coroico, are available with fine accommoda- 
tions yet near to the jungles. Expeditions with 
local guides may be arranged by the adventur- 


ous. 
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French Hotel Ra:es Regulated 


Prices for hotel accommodations in France 


during July and August have been fixed. by 
the French Hotel Industry. Including room, 
breakfast, lunch, dinner, taxes and service, the 
350 franes to a dollar, have 


rates, based on 


been set as follows: For first class establish- 
$7.50 minimum, $16.25 maximum; 
second class: $4.45 min., $9.00 max.; third 
$3.40 min., $9.95 -max.; 


$2.25 min., $4.10 max. 


ments, 
fourth class: 


class: 


HAPPY TRAVELERS 


YOUR dog can now travel on same plane as 
yourself under new United Air Lines arranae- 
ment. 


Thought m ‘Trailer Travel? 
Here's the Booklet for You 

Whether you already have a trailer or are 
like to roll 
around the country towing your house, you 
will probably be interested in a booklet now 
Wonders, of Trailering. 
Explaining much about trailer life, 
Refrigerator Company at 


just wondering what it would be 


out called The 
it’s free 
from the Sanitary 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 


Air France Opens New Service 
To Saigon on 45-Hour Run 


New all-Constellation 
Indo-China, has been 
France, putting the Far East capital only 45 
flying hours from New York. The bi-weekly 
service permits stop-overs at any point 


service to Saigon, 


announced by Air 


rim. Rater 


Summer Service Again Open 
To Grand Canyon by Air Line 


Westbound passengers can now transfer at 
Alberquerque for air hops to the Grand | 
Canyon during the summer season. Motor | 
coaches link the airport at Valle, 30 miles 
from the gorge, with the hotel El Tovar and 
Bright Angel Lodge on the Canyon’s south | 
at’ the former start at $3.50 and 
rise to $7.00 daily. 


Fourth Summer Season Starts | 
For Vast Drama in Virginia i 


Following three previous seasons of out= 
standing The Common Glory, a 
symphonic drama by Paul Green, will open: 
again on July 1 at Williamsburg, Virginia 
Performed in a specially constructed amphi 
on Lake Matoaka, the story of 
America’s founding is expected to draw a 
quarter of a million vicitors the first week, 
Seating 2,500 persons, the outdoor spectacle: 
will run shortly after Labor Day. 


success, 


theatre 


San Diego Fishing Derby On . 
With Prizes Totaling $10,000 “a 


Until August 20, San Diego’s gigantic 
yellowtail fishing darby, now underway, is 
bringing in its annual horder of contestants. 
Weighing up to 80 pounds, the ica 
gives plenty of fight and action. A total 
$10,000 in prizes will be awarded throughout 
the contest, with top fisherman competing 
for best awards September 9 and 10. ; 
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New York State Issues New / 
Vacationlands and Camp Books 


Two booklets designed for vacationis 
‘tourists, and- holiday-harrassed parents have 
been issued by the State of New York. Vaca 
tionlands lists points of interest, accommoda: 
tions and prices, transportation services an¢ 
other data on 550 resort areas. For parent 
desiring to send children to summer cam 
the state has released a directory listing infor- 
about than 500 children’s 


mation more 


camps. 
Just in Case You Go There 


If for some reason you decide to spen 
holidays in Addis Ababa, you'll 
happy to know that Ethiopia has announ 
shortly of tourist cards as 
replacements. 


your 


issuance 


ot 


x 
Bat 
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Ship Monies Added From Quebec 


Additional passenger service will be avail- 
able to Europe from Quebec with arrival 
August 17 of the reconditioned Scythia. Sail- 
ings to Havre and London will be made from 
the Canadian city on August 29, September 
26, October 24 and November. 


lt s Not Too Hot in Chile 

"Ski enthusiasts can look to South America 
at this time of year for continuation of their 
favorite sport. In June, the ski season gets 
underway in Chile and overnight flights from 
the U. S. can whisk you to Santiago. About a 
two-hour drive from that capital is Farello- 
nes with gentle slopes and long lifts. Interna- 
tional races are held higher in the. Andes, at 
Portillo. Runs are long and snows are general- 
ly good all season. 


ii 


Give Us Steam with That Diesel 


: Besieged by complaints from unhappy train 
lovers, the Southern Railway System has 
innounced that the shrill whistle of the 
Diesel engine will cease. Devotees of the 
throaty-sounding call of old-style steam loco- 
motives have convinced the line that the 


modern noise is no music to oldsters’ ears. 
New air mechanisms fitted to the Diesel have 


been installed to approximate the steam 


Whistle as closely as Seti 


Bach Music Festival at Prades 


A Bach Music Festival will be held at 
Prades in the South of France from June 1 to 
June 22. Several sightseeing trips to nearby 
Carcassonne and the Republic of Andorra will 
be operated in conjunction with the musical 
fete. 


North Cape Flights to Resume 


June 15 sightseeing flights over Norwegian 
fjords and snow-capped mountains will bz 
resumed from Tromso, Norway, to North 
Cape, permitting tourists to make a unique 
scenic jaunt in less than two and one-half 
hours. Though well within th eArctic Circle, 
Tromso’s summers are mild and travellers can 
enjoy the Midnight Sun at one of its lengthiest 
points, 


Travel To Berlin by Plane 


Recommendation is made by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce for plane flights to 
Berlin by travelers in the Western Zone of 
Germany. To transit the Russian Zone by 
train or bus, a Soviet visa is needed and may 
entail considerable delay, the Department 


states. 


Stockholm-Helsinki Serivce Set 


Passenger service has resumed by ship be- 
tween Stockholm and Helsinki with a final 
sailing August 31. Crossing the Baltic Sea and 
Gulf of Finland, the vessels make the 240- 
mile trip in about 24 hours with departures 


scheduled at 11 a.m. 


latest news flashes from around the world 


Double-Duty Motel Aids Trippers 


A new Motel opened outside Parkersburg, 
West Virginia, now accommodates both 
driving and flying travelers. On U. S. high- 
way 21 and by the Stewart airport, the motel 
is designed to serve the needs of autoists and 


private plane pilots, with service facilities for 


both. 
Glider Flights Start in Tyrol 


At Kufstein, Austria, in the Tyrol, passen- 
ger flights of a half-hour duration have been 
inaugurated for novel tourist viewing of the 
region’s famed scenery. Two-seater planes are 
used and an international glider camp is 


planned for the summer. 


Extend Your Rome Visit 


Rome is the focal point for many visitors 
to Europe this 1950 Holy Year. Those wishing 
to extand their travels outside the Italian 
capital will find pleasant one, two and three 
day motor trips available at prices that include 
museum and gallery entrance fees and guide 
services. A one-day trip leaves every day for 
Terni, Assisi, Perugia, Arezzo and Florence. 
Two-day tours visit Viterbo, Santuario di 
Monteoliveto, Siena, San Gimignano and Flo- 
rence. The three-day outing adds such towns 


as Orvieto and. Todi. 


“TWENTY years ago first air stewardesses went aloft in United Air Lines planes. Styles in dress and airships have undergone drastic changes 


since early flights, as photos below reveal. 


Thirty-five 


a 
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Thirty-six 


Take the Wheel 


For Vacation Fun 


S LEEK SPORT CARS, panel-roofed models, jaunty convertibles, 
powerful motorcycles and stylish limousines were the top samplings 
offered the American public at the recent British Auto show in New 
York City. Crowds lined up for a block and a half on opening day, 
again proving the strong attraction U. S. citizens have toward any- 
thing of further aid to their travel and touring pleasure. From New 
York to California, from London to Washington, the 1950 models are 
rolling down American roadways in all the comfort British ingenuity 

can create. Most of the cars range around $1,000, get high mileage 
to the gallon, offer other low operating costs. For the first time on 
a major scale, Continental styling has been brought to the U. S. Tra- 
yelers will benefit in touring comfort as they roll along summer-bright 


highways. - 


ational Travel Club Bullettin 


O BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel amd: 

explorations to furnish its members information on 
travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the bet- 
terment of transportation facilities; to arouse public interest 


playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good 
roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all movements tha 
make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer 


in the conservation of our natural resurces. the preservation 
of historic sites, the devolopment of our National Parks and 


News and Topics 
in May Spotliaht 


M embers of the National Travel Club 
will be happy to see the announcement on page 
00. With this offer of drastic reductions in the 
price of selected travel books, another mem- 
bership benefit is added to the present healthy 
list. Our lead-off selection is a double-barrell- 
ed bargain with the advent of summer and the 
swell in travel volume. In addition to the dis- 
count, the book brings fresh, first-hand infor- 
mation on Europe, South America and Haw- 
aii right at the time it is most needed. If this 
is “your year” for that trip abroad, the Na- 
tional Travel Club selection is a must for 
deck-chair or plane-seat reading. 
. Asa going-away present, Your Trip Abroad 
fills the bill for everyone, whether the recip- 
ient is a student off for his or her first glimpse 
of the Continent or a veteran globe-trotter 
who wants to keep abreast of the latest 
changes. aH habe ee 
Whenever possible, the National Travey 


he 
Club provides. its members with increasing 
benefits and privileges. The active response of 
members has always been heartening. We hope 
you will take full advantage of this latest big 
a This special arrangement with leading 
book publishers considerably broadens the 
pleasure of membership in the National Travel 
Club. The success of the book dividend plan 
depends upon you. Taking full advantage of 
it, you can pile up even more savings in keep- 
ing with the hotel discounts and valuable in- 
surance which already come your way. You 
ean add to your library conveniently and eco- 
nomically—and National :Travey Club selec- 


tions will assure you of the finest in travel 
be 


| oe 
Tell Us Your. Secrets! 

Every month, the National Travel Club 
Bulletin keeps members abreast of the latest 
Jer elopments’ and benefits within the ozgas:i- 
tation. We would like to widen the scope of 
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ADVISORY BOARD 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
Dr. Edgar J. Fisher 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 


ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 
Lucient S. Kirtland 
Carveth Wells 


TRANSPORTATION 
Harry A. Franck 
Sidney Clark 
AUSTRALIA-NEW ZEALAND 
Harry N. Holmes 


Club Headquarters: 115 W. 45th St., N. Y. 19 


this department and make it even more strong- 
ly your page. Here, in the columns of the Bul- 
letin, members are invited to exchange ideas, 
Viewpoints, experiences and travel tips. Per- 
haps you’d like to tell others of the bus route 
number which offers the most exhilarating 
ride, in your opinion through Paris. Maybe 
you have discovered a handy method of pack- 
ing some particularly bulky object. Possibly 


you would like to relate an unusual anecdote, © 


point out a time-saving factor for sightseeing 
in some city, recall a little-known vantage 
point that offers a superb view. Tell other 
members! Pass along your tips, your hints and 
the foot-note information you have discovered 
yourself through experience. Other travelers 
will thank you for adding to their touring plea- 
sure and you, in turn, will glean similar handy 
information from others. Through such mu- 
tual exchange of travel lore, members can be 
drawn even more closely together, scattered 
though they are around the globe. This is your 
page. Let us hear from yow. 


The Magazine Youre Holding 


An unheralded increase in your Club mem- 
bership enjoyment is, as you may have al- 
ready exclaimed, the copy of TRAVEL you 
are now reading. With no price rise in mem- 
bership costs, the magazine comes to you 
freshly-designed, crammed with new features 
and departments. TRAVEL is now almost 
double the size of previous issues, bringing 
you a wealth of up-to-date news, spotlighting 
a host of tours and trips to aid your vacation 
plans, and presenting you with a full ticket of 
pleasure from restaurant tables to theatre seats. 
All this, of course, in addieion to the high- 
quality stories of adventure and exploration, 
amblings and addities, authentic trips and tra- 


' vels brought to you for information and en- 


tertainment. 


In view of the expanded TRAVEL, a gift 


relationship with the people of the world in order to secwre 
the cause of international peace and justice. 


Books, Travel Tips 
Increase Benefits 


membership in the National Travel Club 
makes a better present than ever before. Grad- 
uation days are just around the corner. That 
young son, nephew or cousin would be delight- 
ed with a club membership bringing him a 
magazine that roams the globe and takes him 
to all points of the world. Graduation is a time 
when youth lifts its sights to wider horizons— 
TRAVEL will effortlessly sweep that horizon 
for him. 

You get the most out of life from TRA- 
VEL. Let another share your fun!’ 


Change of Status 


Robert M. McBride is no longer associa- 
ted with the National Travel Club or TRA- 
VEL. Neither the Club nor Travel Magazine, 
Inc., will be responsible for any obligations 
that may be incurred by him. Members are 
requested to address all correspondence with 
the Club to our headquarters at 115 West 
45th Street, New York 19, New York. 


PABLITO 


‘Thirty-seven 


A TRAVEL ADVENTURE 


The Log of the Nova Espero 


ps LOG OF THE Nova Espero is a very 


insignificant little grey book. The 


cover is 
dirty and warped and stained with © salt. 
Most of the entries are in pencil and almost il- 
legible because the conditions under which 
they were written were seldom conducive to 
careful writing or, for that matter, ordered 
thinking. The 43 entries represent to my 
brother and myself the hardest six weeks of 
our lives, but the last page records the great- 
est triumph of our lives. With few excep- 
tions the entries bring memories of long grey 
discomfort, of 


days of protracted extreme 


cold, unsatisfied hunger, weariness and sore- 
ness. 
The log is the record of six long weeks 


at sea in a sixteen-foot sailing boat designed 


By Stanley T. Smith 


A Stirring Story of Man's Battle 


Aaainst the Elements— and Triumph 


friend Eric 
She had no motor and 


and built by my brother, our 
Hamblin and myself. 
was powered by 150 square feet of sail. A 
dinghy upturned over the open cockpit made 
the cabin and only shelter. Underneath was 
a clear space six feet long, -four feet broad 
The con- 


gested lockers around the living space con- 


and three feet six inches high. 
tained the barest minimum of necessities for 
six weeks: ships’ biscuits (no bread), tins of 


soup and vegetables, 28 gallons of water, 
jam, butter, tea and coffee in sealed water- 
tight cans. We slept on the floor in sleeping 
bags—which were so wet most of the time 


we could almost wring water out of them. 


The first entry is most remarkable for its 
brevity: “July Sth. 


Left Dartmouth N. S. 


Thirty-eight 


“ 


0020 brs G.M.T. wind light WNW.” Ye 
that day was the culmination of two and 
half years careful planning and dreaming, 
three months of feverish racing against time: 
and our rapidly dwindling supply of money: 
while we built the boat, always mindful of the 
job that lay before her, about which we har- 
boured no illusions, and three weeks working, 
all hours of daylight fitting out and provision- 
ing. We had been charged with the delivery 
of a letter of goodwill from the mayor and 
people of Dartmouth, Canada, to our first port: 
of call Dartmouth, England. 


Way Ahead Unknown 


The sun set as we reached the harbour’ 


mouth and as we looked over our shoulders at 
the receeding lights of the city and felt the 
heave of the Atlantic swell we began to won- 
der just what lay ahead of us for the next few 
weeks. A queer phrase of unkown origin kept) 
running through my mind:the grey wastes of 


i 
) 


the broad Atlantic, and there were those’ 


wastes, all of them, to the Eastward; our job: 


was to get them West of us. 


» is 
For the first few days we were busy settlin 
into the ‘routine and unpacking our stores,; 


which were crated in large cardboard boxes, 
putting them into the lockers and throwing 
the boxes overboard. Stores for six week: 
weigh heavily and the boat was very low in 
the water, so we also sorted out the items, 
which could.be jettisoned in an emergency. 


July 7th. Wind light to moderate, continu- : 
img so until 2100 hrs when it died again to 0. 
My right hand is in a bad way with an in- 
fected mosquito bite, large gathering on back. 
At day break had a shot at lancing it with 
penknife, but, siphowen I cut pretty dech 
could not reduce it any.” 


__A few days later the bite had turned into a 
large five cored carbuncle and my hand was 
so swolen I could not even move the fingers. 
This was rather unfortunate as practically all 
the work we had. to do involved the use of 
our hands. 


July 10. Saw the first swordfish I have ever 


ot 


quite impressed! Sap in the cockpit at 
1e helm—one’s seat is a little below the 
aterline—so, when I saw this great fish dash 
> with his nasty looking sword before him, 
ou will understand my anxiety to watch him 
it of sight from a standing position! 


‘The evening of the tenth brought out first ° 


ad weather. The wind got up until we had 
ore sail than we could carry without jeo- 
rdising the mast so we brought down the 
ains’l and set the try’sl for the first time (a 
y’sl is an alternative to the main for use in 
id weather) with this and normal for’sl we 
ere reasonably comfortable, except for the 
oe 

» School of Whales 


“July 12th. Sky overcast all day with occa- 
onal rain showers, mostly drizzle and fog. 
olin called me at 8:30 as the ship Mormacelm 
me up. She stopped, took our name and 
ave us our ‘position at 8.50 as 41 degrees 
#N.—55 degrees 30’W. Rest of day becalm- 
l. 1800 hrs a school of whales came up. They 
ere small as whales go, being only half as 
mg again as our boat, but this did not inspire 
onfidence in us. They surrounded us for about 
alf an hour, some coming so close we could 
ave reached out and touched the mwith our 
are hands. This would have been a unique 
‘perience but we were not tempted. 


“That evening the wind increased until it 
ad reached gale force. Seas which had so far 
een manageable now. become very big and 
yery now and then a big top would curl over 
igh and above us |and come thundering 
own on our little boat, burying her com- 
letely in heavy white water. We lowered all 
il except a tiny storm jib, about six feet high 
y two feet broad, fitted the matches over the 
nly opening in the boat, leaving only the 
ead and shoulders. of the man at the~ helm 
at in the weather, put out the sea anchor, 
ad took turns waiting and watching and 
wing the craft from taking the worst seas 
roadside lest she got stove in. This weather 
ith its high white seas and low grey clouds 
hasing each other from one horizon to the 
ther dogged us until the 18th, by which 
ime the continual violent motion of the boat, 
Kposure sores on our hands, sea boils, my 
ame hand, and the wet and “cold, had re- 
uced our bodies to two large weary aches. 
in the 18th, however, we made 80 miles 
rogress on course and enjoyed reasonable 
feather for a few days. Until the 21st, when 
a weather returned again, we were able to 
yjoy the sheer beauty of a succession of 
ively sunsets and sunrises and a_ tranquil 
loon voyage every night. | 


A memo in my log on the {Sth ott. 
ance— “Daybreak was an extremely gawdy 


‘> F 


affair, rose,primrose (my favourite), orange, 
gold, silver, blues and greys. I expected a 
hell of a day yet it remains fine.” Dawns at 
sea are often colourful beyond description or 
belief; each has a character of its own. Some 
dress the sky quite shamelessly in women’s 
delicately shaded underwear, others drag silken 
saris from the shoulders of a Hindu princess 
right across the sky from one horizon to the 
other. Sometimes the sun rises with a back- 
cloth like a scene from Dante’s Inferno and 
once, in the middle of a celestial peeling . of 
cox’s orange pippins I was outraged at a hope- 
lessly garish painted ostrich feather stuck in- 
to the horizon. Sometimes I would dread the 
coming weather as dawn sprung on us from 
behind a cloud like a malicious grin. 


Sunsets were usually more mellow, warmer 
looking and comfortable, though others slam 
shut the door of day like a peevish old re- 
cluse. I saw the moon come up one bitterly 
cold night like a fire in an old inn, lighting 
the undersides of dark bars of cloud like great 
oak beams. How I longed for land when it 
turned cold and silver and yet I cannot begin 
to describe the loveliness we were privileged 
to witness in the great crystal dome above us. 

July 21st. Until 1500 brs a_ beautiful 
breeze and day. Aired beds etc. 1500 hrs. Be- 
came overcast and wind soon increased to gale, 
force 8, first under main’sl and stay’sl, then 
took reef in main, shortly, set try’sl in it? 
place, brought down stay’sl and try’sl and set 
storm jib alone. Put out sea anchor. Grim 
times.” 

Worst of Storms 


July 22nd. About 0800 hrs wind suddenly 
increased even more and kicked up the most 
terrific seos I’ve ever seen. These began to di- 
minish to normal heavy after about three 
hours however. 2100 hrs set try’sl again.” 


I had been under the impression that I had 
seen the sea at its worst in the past, for our 
father is coxwain of the National lifeboat 
stationed at our home port. We have been 
dragged out of a nice warm bed on many a 
wild night to help cheat a storm of a few 
victims. July 22nd, however, proved to me 
I was yet a tyro. 


The wind had been blowing hard since 
three o’clock the previous day and had pro- 
duced a sea about twenty-five feet high, 
rather impressive from our vantage point but 
not dangerous. At about sundown, a very 
heavy rain squall smoothed the surface and 
beat the wind down to nothing. We wallowed 
about for nearly half an hour among the ad- 
vancing grey hills when suddenly a wild 
hooting in the rigging announced the return 
of the wind from a completely different di- 
rection. Soon the seas assumed a horribly sin- 
ister aspect, towering upto thirty-five feet 


‘Thirty-nine 


high in tottering pyramids and shapeless 
masses. Silent and menacing for a few min- 
utes, like a bunch of toughs in a jotsling 
crowd, maneueving with sly winks, furtive 
nods, sidelong glances, hands in belts, around 
the frightened victim. But to pursue the 
analogy would fail to describe what followed. 
I soon felt as scared as a Lillipution trapped 
in the middle of several stampeding herds 


of Brobdignagian elephants. 


Buried Under Water 


For minutes at a time the Nova Espero was 


~ompletely buried under broken water, my 
brother was kept busy pumping out water 
and I, at the helm, gasped and shivered as 
every icy cascade descended on us. I tried 
to discern something like a pattern to the 
seas in order to anticipate the bigger, heavier 
tops as they curled over. Wierd noises made 
themselves heard above the general din, shrieks 
and howls in all the known keys, and some 
unknown. I traced one doleful wail as stem- 
ming from a funnel that formed as a top 
curled edgewise to the wind. The rest of the 
night seemed like a projection into a freezing, 
biteter eternity. 


July 23rd eventually dawned and the wea- 
ther moderated a little. Our activities became 
normal again, divided between napping in a 
wet sleeping bag; on watch at the helm; 
cooking; greasing, rigging and renewing 
shroud lanyards; navigation and making en- 
tries into the log. Apart from the first all, 
these activities involved the use of two pain- 
fully vulnerable hands. Lack of fresh food 
had by this time taken effect, boils formed, 
obstinately immune to treatment, and ex- 
posure to salt and weather had resulted in 
sores on the backs of each finger which soon 
became unhealthy green blisters, always break- 
ing, and these constituted a limitless source 
of irritation to us. 


Greyness, Foul Winds 

The week following the 23rd was unre- 
markable. We had days of bleak greyness 
when we would be set back to the West by 
foul winds, and days of all pervading bright- 
ness when a good breeze pushed us along to 
Europe, when the sun shone from a blue sky 
with white clouds scudding Eastward. Birds 
of the Atlantic, terns, petrels, fulmars and 
kittywakes,. gannets and others we could not 
name, circled and glided around us, and only 
when we got near to land did we see any of 
these birds molest another. It was as if they 
realized that the North Atlantic is a grim, 
hard place to live and preferred not to burden 
each other with further struggle for existence. 
We, at least, felt that sympathy toward life 
in any form out there. 


How we enjoyed those fine days, days when 


Forty 


we could bring out clothing and bedding to 
air out a little, sit back and dream of all our 
dearest friends and of what we would do 
when we met them again, days of blue sky and 
bluer sea, brilliant white caps dotted here and 
there, the gentle sigh of contentment in the 
rigging, the rustle of nicely filled sails against 
the standing rigging or the halliards; tiny 
creaks aloft and dancing wavelets slapping 
the side of the boat and all the time the effer- 
vescent whispering of the wake sliding from 
under us. Now and again a fish woudl leap out 
of the sea or come up and escort us for a day. 
They always kept perfect station, the bigger 
ones two or three feet astern and to one side of 
us, the little ones close under our quarter in 
the shade. Portuguese men-o-war, a peculiar 
animal ,kept on the surface by a comic little 
bladder and propelled by a line of sails along 
the back, rode merrily by. We did not try to 
examine these little devils because of their 
trailing, stinging tentacles below the surface. 


Hysterical Laughter 


The 31st brought us an experience so des- 
perately vexing to us in our low physical con- 
dition that we could only sit down and laugh 
almost into hysterics. The wind had got up 
in the night and blew gale force again bring- 
ing up big seas of a steep and rather violent 
type. As the days wore on a persistent bang- 
ing in the fore section began to get on my 
nerves and eventually I struggled forward 
over the water tanks and large containers by 
the mast until I reached the water-tight bulk- 
head. After many bruises and painful knocks 
I managed to get the sealed door open, but 
before I could close it a torrent of sea water, 
ships biscuits and our best shore-going clothes 
flooded aft in one ghastly mess. As the boat 
was as lively as a wild horse with a wild cat 
on his back the whole of the cabin was al- 
most immediately smothered, even the inside 
of the dinghy-top. I came out screeching with 
fury and, covered as Iwas with biscuit pulp, 
must have scared the daylights out of my 
brother who saw what looked like a monster 
covered with a matted white coat from head 
to toe, breathing murder and disaster. We 
concluded that the samson post through the 
fore-deck must have been leaking, for no more 
water came in. I spent the rest of the day 
trying to make the boat habitable again, bail- 
ing out the biscuit water (the pump had 
blocked at the first pull) washing off the tins 
of supplies, the cabin sides, the under-side of 
the deck, books, beds and clothes. 

The following day, August Ist, we were 
on a steamer track and sighted two ships, the 
Nordia and Canford. Both gave us our posi- 
tion and a time check. One thousand miles 
to go! This was a bit of a disappointment 
to us, for we had imagined our watches were 
closer to time (we had no chronometer) and 
thought our position was nearly 200 miles 


. for, except when we tried to head into t 


further Eastward. The ships" were an > 
pressive sight as they pitched into thr © 
throwing up spray high over their bridg 
the Canford particularly, and when the of 
cer asked us if we were alright I almost fe 
got myself and asked the same thing of th 


i 


seas, We were quite comfortable. 


Aug. Sth. Continuing force 9 as yesterdi 
evening. Had terrible night with seas breakii 
over us and down into the bilge ! 
everything just as wet as they could possi 
be. Have never been more uncomfortable 
my life. Day continuing in like man: 
thoughsit did ease off to about force 7 
during afternoon.” 


That was our last really bad spell. 

“August 6th. Good progress made, sta 
and single» reefed main’sl, fresh foll 
wind.” 


. 


Except for the following éntry nothir 
exciting happened to us, apart from tl 
excitement of bowling along toward Englar 
with a fine following breeze at about max 
mum speed. 2 


August 9th. Weather as yesterday showy 
seas were a little more uncomfortable. Wi 
fell a little at 1300 brs, still remaining — 
good sailing breeze. I nearly washed ove 
board by heavy breaker whilst attempting . 
lace on peak of main’sl. Colin actually fe 
over later during lunchtime. I was down b 
low cooking, fortunately saw him go. If I 
been asleep at the time it is doubtful wheth 
his shout would have been loud enough | 
waken me.” 


August 10th. Started raining before daw: 
continued so all day. Wind very stron 
doused all sail except stay’sl. Steered wit 
lines from below. Colin worked out our pos 
tion from sights taken two days ago ay 
present D. R. position placing us about 3 
miles $.W. of Fastnet rock. At 0830 hrs. ¥ 
both felt extremely depressed, visibility ba 
still raining and blowing hard; decided to ¢ 
something. As I began to reset the main’ 
double reefed, I saw two drifters which tur! 
ed out to be Spanish. Next moment sights 
Old Head of Kinsale lighthouse. We did n 
sight Ireland at all, only the light-house whi 
we recognized by the light intervals. I sa 
a gleam in my brother’s eye, for his positic 
earlier in the day could have been no mo 
than five miles out and I had scorned 
with a bitter laugh. 


rum and felt happy. 


} 

i 
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We finished the last remaining drop q 
: 
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(Continued on Page 46) | 


Author Stanley T. Smith sails ships in 
mer, builds them in winter, made the haz 
ous voyage related above to prove his sk 


Say! 


Tips on How to Shoot Sunset in Color 


1 ow DO YOU photograph a sunset in 


ull color?” 
Beseiged with questions after a color-slide 
iow, I suddenly re-learned two things: that 
le exicting red and yellow hues of a drama- 
¢ sunset scene can always be depended on to 
ting a loud chorus of “‘oh’s and ‘‘ahs” from 
ur audience—and that most people imagine 
ich scenes to be mysteriously difficult to 
oot. 
Happily, there’s nothing simpler. And these 
immer months will provide many eye-tingl- 
g sunsets which you can easily wrap up and 
ting home in your still or movie camera. 
Whether shooting from the wilds of Tibet 
‘a comfortable window on Main Street, the 
‘st requisite is an unobstructed view from a 
Il building, a hilltop, waterfront or other 
intage point. An hour or two before sunset, 
there are clouds in the west, especially low- 
inging cumulus formations, they begin to 
ow their colors. 
‘The scene may be a mouth-watering dish 
your camera, but a look into the view- 
ader brings two realizations. First, we can’t 
ve it all. The width and breadth of the sky 
‘more than any mortal camera can encom- 
iss. About 45 degrees is the angle of view of 
i¢ normal camera lens. (Or only about 20 
grees with a movie camera.) Therefore, the 
e in the sky wil have to be taken one bite at 
time. Move the camera and study the effect 
the viewfinder until you find the desired 
ce of sky. ; 
Second, in arranging a sunset composition, 
becomes evident that the sky’s the thing. 
yerything else is secondary. Fields and hills, 
though they deceptively appear to. retain 
me color in the fading light, actually will 
| go black in the color transparency. So raise 
e camera skyward until the ground area be- 
mes no more than a thin sliverwf silhoutted 
yline. 
Should the sun itself be included? It is too 
ight, usually, to fit into the picture without 
ificing the rest of the scene. A happy so- 
tion is offered when the sun is behind a small 
oud. Although the sun itself is hidden, its 
Il effect is captured in the clouds in brilliant’ 
és, and the water becomes miraculously 
iged with pink and red. oa 
If a cooperative cloud to obscure the sun is 
t available, a tree or other object can be sil- 
uetted in the foreground. By moving the 
mera to one side or another, a position can 
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By Will Lane 


be found which wil capture the scene you 
want while the foreground silhoutte tames old 
sol so he cannot steal the show. 


If you want the sun itself to appear, the 
best time to shoot is when it is low and weak— 
just on the horizon before it sinks out of sight. 

What about exposure time? About 1/25 
second at £/8 is a good average for the hour 
period before sunset. During the last 15 min- 
utes before sunset, though, the darkening sky 
requires opening the lens. to about f/2.8. 

The after glow, when low clouds are well- 
disposed in the West, may be the most colorful 
scene of all. If so, open to £/2. If your lens 
is not that fast, put the camera on a tripod 
and take a time exposure: 1 second at f/8. 
(This is equivalent to 1/25 second at £/2). 

These exposure suggestions are for use with 
daylight Kodachrome, Anscocolor or Dufay- 
color films. Also for motion cameras at 16 
frames per second. 

With Kodacolor film, use the next smaller 
aperture. That is, start with 1/25 second, 
f/11. For the last 15 minutes before sunset, 
open to f/4. To film the afterglow, use £/2.8. 

As the brightness of sunsets vary greatly, it 
is a good idea to make notes on your first roll 
of sunset shots, and then study your transpar- 


ty 


Vagabond Camera 


encies carefully. This will give a basis of refer- 
ence for future scenes. You will be able to 
judge easily whether the sky and clouds are 
bright enough to demand the use of the next 
smaller aperture. Or, if the scene is on the 
dark side, you may use the next larger aper- 
ture. Always vary the exposure by one full stop 
or “notch” on the camera lens. 


How critical is this exposure problem? To 
find out, I took a series of three exposures of 
one sunset scene in rapid succession. The nor- 
mal exposure was £/8. The others were at 
£/5.6 and £/11. All three exposures were 
good! 

With a conventional scene or portrait, one 
of those color transparencies would have been 
correctly exposed and the others would have 
been way off-color. But with a sunset, there 
is such a vast range of colors in the sky, that 
the three shots provided three different effects. 
The overexposed shot (f£/5.6) had great bril- 
liance at the expense of a washed-out appear- 
ance in the blue sky. The underexposed shot 
(£/11) revealed deep shadows with red hues 
that were otherwise invisible. 


From this, you can see that if there is a large 
area of blue sky, underexposure will darken 
and dramatize the blue-violet vault of heaven. 
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Underexpose also if there 1s a brilliant over- 
water glitter. 

On the other hand, overexposure is desir- 
able if most of the sky is suffused with red. It 
all depends on the subject. If in doubt, stick 
to the normal exposures and do not bother 
with variations for special effects. 


With an exposure meter, shade it so that no 
direct sunlight reaches the meter, or aim at an 
adjacent sky area of approximately equal 
brightness. This “‘nomal” reading can be used, 
or it can be varied to suit each subject as pre- 
viously mentioned. Underexposure (1 stop less 
than indicated) usually produces the best ef- 
fect. 

More important than the exposure is the ar- 
rangement of the sky and clouds in the scene. 

Water, in any form, is highly reflective. 
Whether it is an ocean, a lake, an inland 
stream or the surface or a city street after 
rain, the water comes alive with all the colors 


of the sky. 


For foreground, include a tree or people sil- 
houtted against the sky. Do not include fields, 
hills or other extensive landscape areas as these 
will be hopelessly underexposed. A silver of 
skyline is enough. 


After arranging a composition, decide aver- 
age exposure and shoot. Then, if desired, make 
additional shots varying the exposure for spe- 
cial effects, either darker or lighter to convey 
the mood and feeling of the scene. 

These suggestion also apply to the photo 
graphy of sunrises—if chance or hoice makes 
you an early riser. Unusual cloud formations 
may be filmed at any time of day. Remember, 
underexposure will dramatize the blue. Th: 
blue. The same applies to rainbows. 


By word of warning—carry a soft, camel’s 
hair brush and lens tissue to keep the lens sur- 
face clean. A speck of dust normally would 
not be noticed, but when shooting toward th> 
light, it can cause lens flare. 
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Finally, a motion picture camera can show 
the entire progress of an hour-long sunset. Set 
the camera on a tripod and film by “stop mo- 
tion.” Without moving the camera, shoot for 
two seconds, wait five minutes, shoot two 
seconds and so forth. The diaphragm may be 
kept at the same opening throughout. As the 
sun finally sinks below the horizon, shoot 
while slowly turning the diaphragm ring down 
to £/16, and then shoot another few inche; 
of film while covering the lens with your other 
hand. This provides your closing fade-out for 
your sunset scene—a fitting conclusion for 


any travel film. 


Will Lane Lectures 


TRAVEL’S camera columnist was one of 


the many photography experts pressed into 


service for the Los Angeles Outdoor Sports- 
men’s Show which was held in Gilmore Stad- 
ium during April, with a series of lectures and 
demonstrations of picture-taking techniques. 
Included were photos from a book he is writ- 
ing which incorporates a new and unusual ap- 
proach to photography for the amateur and 
professional. 


The Sportsmen’s show drew a record attend- 
ance, according to Peter Vogel, who master- 
minded the photographic “midway”. Live sets 
with models were arranged for camera owners, 
including one set with a genuine airplane—a 
Beechcraft—for the travel minded. George 
Baker scheduled ten days of afternoon and 
evening programs with free cameras and flash- 
bulbs provided for those who forgot to bring 
their own. The National Association of Photo- 
graphic Manufacturers contributed their new 
exhibit, “This is Photography”. 


Visit World Photo Center 


When visiting Rochester, N.Y., allot plenty 
of »time for a visit to the George Eastman 
House. This new institute of photography re- 


SS 
See 


Will Lane Lectures at Los Angeles Show 


veals in fascinating exhibits how photograph 
has grown from the slow burdensome process¢ 
of 1870 to the fast, simple methods of toda’ 

New Film Tolder Made " 


Color and black and white film, or an 
combination, may be loaded in the Grafmati 
Film Holder (214, x 344) and shot in an 
order. No larger than a film pack, the ne 
cut-film holder provides a compact and speed) 
means of handling cut film, the first “mixer 
of its kind. An automatic counter indica 
how many exposures have been made. Priced a 
$15.95, it comes in two models—one f 
Graphic and Graflock backs, and the other fo 
Graflex backs. 


i 


_Information Center Opens 


A photographic information center and 
hibit will be opened soon by the Eastman Ke 
dak Company on the east balcony of th 
Grand Central Terminal, New York City. | 

“There is a very close association betwees 
picture-taking and travel, according to Ad 
olph Stuber, vice president of the company 
“We want this photo center to be of maxi 
mum use to the public”. No products will b 
sold. In. addition to a staff of experts to an 
swer questions on photography, there will be 
model darkroom, a large photo mural, and ex 
hibits of fine examples of color and black ani 
white photography. 


Bannack 
(Continued from Page 19) 


see the whiskered gent leaning back for 
shave. There is an old gramaphone that f ir 
nished patrons with music, and there are man} 
old-fashioned shaving mugs, one set aside for 
each customer, with their names stamped of 
them. All authentic too, as it is inside che 
Wells Fargo Office where other dummies de- 
pict an old-fashioned girl waiting for the age 


to make out her ticket. 


Then you might want to just stroll 
street, doing a little old-fashioned window shoj 
ping, seeing the latest styles from Boston 
the dressmaker’s window, and noting the bran¢ 
of tobacco and drugs the grocer had on ham 
in those days. 


You should not fail to keep Bannack i 
mind for the contrast. Bannack is 25 mile 
southwest of Dillon, Montana. U. S. Highway 
91 takes you the 66 miles from Butte to Dillon 
Then drive west from Dillon on an improveé 
‘gravel road for.twenty: miles, swing south « 
another gravel road for five more miles, am 
you are right in the heart of Bannack Ci 


Walk around a bit and see for yourself wh: 
we are losing. Perhaps someone will yet rescu 


Bannack for us as Charlie Bovey has Virgin 
City. o 


Dc REDUCED BUT still proud English, 
luring the period when Marshall Aid dollars 
re priming the national pump, are ransacking 
(merican literature for bits that may explain 
heir munificent cousins. Just looking at 
\merican tourists is not enough. One item 
hat interests them turned up in the writings 
wf Francis Parkman, the historian, and has 
yeen going the rounds of the press. In 1842 
his travelled Bostonian noted, after an Anglo- 
\merican dinner party somewhere on the con- 
ent: 


©The Americans sat there—slight, rather 
ale men, not like the beef-fed and ruddy 
inglishmen. Very quiet and apparently timid; 
peaking low to the waiters instead of roaring 
n the imperative tones of John Bull. It is some 
sonsolation that after looking at the thin faces, 
arrow shoulders and awkward attitudes of 
he Yankees to remember that in genius, en- 
erprise and courage—nay, in bodily strength 
—they are a full match for the sneering Eng- 
ishmen. Would that they bore sthemselve 
nore boldly and confidently!” 
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In “the very quiet and apparently timid” 
4 merican of a hundred years ago the English- 
man sees, of course, himself in 1950. Time’s 
whirligig has brought him around to this. 
Now it is the American who roars and only 
1 very few Englishmen can be offensively 
‘beef- fed and tuddy” on their present ra- 
ions . . . Still, the more candid Englishmen 
would probably admit that, also in their case, 
the humility is no more than*‘apparent” in 
hese lean days. 

The English had lavish centuries of their 
yw after all. That is a great comfort. They 
ike to be reminded of them. A watchful gov- 
nment, courting popularity, has done so this 
tummer by assembling at the Victoria and 

Albert Museum in London ‘evidence of the 
rodigious exuberance of eighteenth century 
ingland. Ornate disused mansions in the 
ountry. have been ransacked for loans. Evi- 
lence is arranged skillfully, for all to see, in 
| ecorated surfaces, bits of architecture and 
omestic pbiects. from hand-carved warming 


ue 


London Letter 


By Griffin Barry 


Austere England Seeks Solace in Past 


pans to beds of romantic splendor, of the re- 
vival of magnificence which began when the 
Puritan dictatorship ended in 1660, Luxury 
was wanton at first under Charles II; as the 
generations wore on, there was a reaction 
within the reaction. Baroque influences fol- 
lowed in the eighteenth century and then were 
replaced. by the fantastic spirit of rococo. 
Craftman not only from Europe, but from re- 
mote China, appeared in England to satisfy 
the whims of the rich milrods. The state bed 
of the fourth Lord Melville is as broad as a 
battlefield; its canopy is a fantastic affair of 
velvet and white silk that has about it a touch 
of the effete Mongol emperors. Not only the 
British, but Americans from Maine to Hol- 
lywood—above all from Hollywood—are 
crowding to this show. 


Festival of Britain 


On a showery day in May the King and 
Queen appeared at the site of next year’s Fest- 
ival of Britain on the south bank of th2 
Thames. The Dome of Discovery is rising 
rapidly and the monarchs had to circumvi- 
gate sheets of water on the ground to reach it. 
There, under a gay stripped awning, they had 
tea and ate ices while a band played softly. 
Gentlemen in pin-striped trousers and ladies 
in picture hats accompanied them gravely, 
speaking only when spoken to. But not so the 
workmen. They crowded about, grinning and 
talking. A Scot was delighted that the Queen, 
herself Scottish, knew the town he came from. 
She asked if there were many Scots on the 
site. Nearly everybody was Scottish, he re- 
plied. An Irishman peered over his shoulder 
“and corrected him loudly. No, they were near- 
ly all Irish, he insisted. 


On Food and Drink 


London menus sprang into something like 
former elegance early in May when the Labor 
Government lifted the § shilling limit (70 


cents) for restaurant meals that, even in 
famous places which the Americans seek, has 


kept the food indifferent. Soon excellent oyster 
soup was being offered at the shilling equi- 


valent of 91 cents, lobster cooked in whiskey 
at $1.40 and a portion of chicken stuffed with 
bacon and tomatoes that went round among 
three people came to $3.50. Wine prices have 
been coming down. This is because, as a res- 
taurateur in the West End frankly admitted, 
the surcharge that he was not permitted to 
levy on the fancy food that he sometimes of- 
fered in order to attract custom, was added 
to the wine bill. This month the price of 
sorne wines has fallen by a fifth. 


Circuitous Success 


T. S. Eliot is today not only the outstand- 
ing American writer in England but probably 
in all Europe. Long a British subject, last year 
he received the Order of Merit, an honor that 
the King awards to novelists almost never, to 
poets rarely and to other writers and men of 
science only when they have “arrived” in 
every sense, It is odd therefore that Eliot’s 
new play “The Cocktail Party” should have 
had to travel to New York, where the poet 
was unknown to the big public, before it was 
shown in London where he is an “annointed” 
celebrity. The play opened here on May 4 a; 
"ta New York success.” The theme is complex 
but the language is beautifully clear. A critic 
says “the limpid verse, as calm as mountain 
water and as cool, laps gradually around the 
rising tension.” 

Tom Eliot was born in St. Louis the son of 
an Episcopalean clergyman, was educated at 
Harvard and appeared in London after the 
first World War, low in funds and known 
only to a few poets and critics. For some years 
he was a London bank clerk. His rise to a situ- 
ation where he could live from the proceeds 
of his verse and literary criticism was not very 
rapid. Today the grade to independance is no 
easier to make than it was thirty years ago 


for American writers in London. Yet here are, 


perhaps, the ultimate standards of taste in the 
use of English; the proportion of intelligent 
readers and the writers who serve them is 
higher in London, doubtless, than in any capi- 
tal in the world. This atmosphere whets a 
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A TRAVEL ODDITY 


Alaskan Anomaly 


By MARION BARTLETT 


SENG OF Anchorage, Alaska’s most centrally- 


‘ituated town, often tell each other, 


fusing than a crazy house!” 


In Anchorage, you are in 


Alaska’s youngest 


You move from a luxurious, 
celebrity-ridden hotel 


You can go into profitable 
business faster than any- 
where else because the mad- 
ly-expanding boom town 
needs more of everything. 


You can ski,fish, hunt, fly 
and enjoy other rich-man 
sports for a fraction of what 
they cost back home. 

You never see bicycles be- 
cause the roads are ice-slick 
in winter and dust-cloaked 
in summer. 


You have more churches 
and religious sects per capita 
than anywhere else in the 


coun try. 


~ You may live more primi- 
tively than the Hopi In- 
dians but 


“This town is more con- 


but largest (pop. 
and richest town. 


20,000) 


into a miserable hut (Alask- 
an housing is poor because 
building materials must’ be 
brought from the States at 
enormous freight cost) and 
consider yourself lucky (be- 
cause the meanest hovel is 
priceless in the crucial hous- 
ing shortage). 


In the event a waterfront 
strike cuts the supply line 
from the States you can go 
bankrupt almost immediate- 


ly. 


You can’t get a cut-rate 
peanut butter sandwich for 
less than forty cents. 


But the municipal airport 
has more daily landings and 
takeoffs than La Guardia 
field in New York. 


You have more bars ¢up- 
wards of eighty) and liquor 
stores per capita than any- 
where else in the world. At 
one time three of six city 
councilmen belonged to the 
Liquor Dealers Association, 


vour shacktown is geared to 
the far-advanced tempo and 
psychology of the Air Age. 


All critics agree home was never like Anchorage. Perhaps 


the surest recognition that Anchorage is “ 


out of this world” 


is that local merchants can sell you any number and kind 
of Alaskan charts but do not stock maps showing other 


parts of the globe. 
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Do You Know Your States? 


By Stanley Grayovski 


Ax ABLE HISTORIAN should be familiar with the 
changes in the names of the various states of our country. 
Listed below are 15 groups of states. One state in each 
group was known by the title set in capital letters. How 
many of the states can you identify? An old statesman or’ 
an able historian should be able to identify at least 12 states. | 
1, West Virginia, Delaware, New Jersey—NOVA CAE- 
SARIA. 
Texas, Arizona, New México-—-PERALTA EMPIRE. 
. Utah, Kansas, North Dakota—DESERET. 
. Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Maryland—CONSTITU- 
TION STATE. 
. Wyoming, Colorado, 
TORY. 
. Virginia, Michigan, North C 


i 
i 


why 


— 


Oklahoma—INDIAN ae | 
| 

6 Carolina—NEW FRANCE. | 

7. Missouri, Nevada, Nebraska—STATE OF WASHOE. | 

8. Ohio, Oregon, Idaho—NORTHWEST TERRIORY. | 

9. South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia—FRANKLIN. 

0 Alabama—TERRITORY OF 


5 

. Louisiana, Mississippi, 
ORLEANS. 

11. Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island—PRO- 
VIDENCE PLANTATIONS, : 


12. Kentucky, Arkansas, Indiana—FINCASTLE COUN- 
TY, VIRGINIA. 

13. Florida, Wermont, Washington—TERRITORY OF: 
COLUMBIA. . 3 

14. Minnesota, California, Montana—THE BEAR RE-. 
PUBLIC, 


15. New York, Maine, Illinois—-NEW NETHERLANDS. 


And Your National Parks? 


In YOUR TOUR of the National Parks throughout the 
United States you've captured the highlights with your 
camera. However, your captions are mixed up. Listed be~ 
low are 10 scenes, together with the appropriate sites and: 
states. How many can you match correctly? You should 
identify at least seven. 


SCENIC POINT 


NATIONAL PARK STATE | 
1) NG Mex 


1. Old Faithful Geyser a. Mesa Verde 
2. Petrified Forests b. Olympic 2. Colo. 

3, Bridal Veil Falls c. Grand Canyon 3. Wyo. | 
4. Going-to-the-Sun d. Yellowstone 4. Galifi 

Highway e. Shenandoah 5. Oren va 

5. Mineral Springs f. Carlsbad Caverns 6. Okla. — 
6. Lava Formations g. Platt 7. Mont. 
7. Skyline Drive h. Glacier 8. Ariz. 

8. Rain Forests i. Yosemite 9. Wash. 
9. Cliff Palace j. Crater Lake 10. Va. 
10. Limestone Formations 
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“Copy of a Molyneux gown 
with — original 
' material 


Molyneaux 
imported from 


France was made by Pauline 
Turner. 


v= 


Fashions 
for Travel 
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TRAVELERS bound for far away places neverthe- 
less like to look their best during gay nights abroad. 
Those sailing in luxury liners are also conscious of 
the need for something special to celebrate the final 
night aboard. Dress well and you feel well is an old 
slogan to the fashionable. The evening gowns dis- 
played on this page were viewed at a special showing 
given in New York City’s Waldorf-Astoria hotel by 
Town and Travel Wear whose salon, a-calling place 
of the chic for over twenty years, is located in the 
Waldorf building on Park Avenue. 


white 


Original 
lace complements extreme 
hip. line with cerise velvet 
ribbon. Designed by Pauline 
Turner. 


Chantily 


Bisque pure silk taffeta is 
framed by a white organdy 
stole applicated with em- 


broidered medallions. 


White taffeta gown with 
showing long 
bodiced flounced botiom, 
ballerina-length evening 


red roses 


gown. 
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NOVA ESPERO ; 
(Continued from Page 40) 


“August 11th. Weather very light to flat 
calm all day, possibly only 10 miles made 
good but pleasant even so. Sewed our green 
star on the sail. Cooked, slept, and read poetry 
of America. Altered course for Longships 
rock 1300 hrs.” 

This weather continued maddeningly for 
nearly a week. We thought on sighting Ire- 
land that our voyage was nearly over and had 
incautiously allowed ourselves more water and 
food from our remaining stock than we could 
really afford. Day after day the calm per- 
sisted, becoming more and more triumphant 
over our peace of mind until we had grown 
to hate and detest the beautiful, softly tinted 
sea and sky at each succeeding dawn and sun- 
set. We regarded the open face of the moon 
at night with baleful glare and grinding teeth. 
Both I and my empty stomach growled at its 
tantalising similarity to cheese. 

Additional hardship is hard to bear when 
one has thought an ordeal almost over. 

Fortunately we met a French trawler and 
her crew kindly replenished our stores with 
water, fish and bread, in return for which I 
was happy to give them my few remaining 
sticks of tobacco as they had run short of 
smokes. 


Two days later we met the naval yacht 
Galahad and were invited aboard for supper. 
After our tiny shelter the saloon looked like 
a civic hall. 

“August 16th. Flat calm still, though 
slight breeze during afternoon. Sighted Scilly 
Isles at 1300 hrs. From then on made good 
progress. Passed Longships and Wolf Rock 
2050 hrs. Good breeze continues.” 

Impossible to describe our relief and de- 
light at sighting land at last, the first since 
July sth. 

The next days we made good progress along 
the coasts of Cornwall and Devon and had 
almost reached our destination at nightfall 
when the wind died again. We were both on 
watch all night trying to get the best out of 
every light air as it came and went. At dawn 
we were off Start Bay about ten miles from 
Dartmouth. The last entry in the log: 

“August 18th. After calm all night we 
sailed into Dartmouth harbour with a tre- 
mendous fleet of small craft jostling around 


18 SNAPSHOTS $1.00 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


18 Professional 314x4%” photos of 


Lincoln Memorial, Capitol) Mount 
Vernon and other important buildings 
in the nation’s capital, ready for your 
album, at less than the cost of snaps 


you take, Only $1 postpaid. 
WALT EVANS, BOX 2028 
LORAIN, OHIO 
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us, ships’ sirens blowing, thousands of people 
lining the shore. Captain Griffiths, an old 
friend, harbour master, towed us to our 
berth.” 


LONDON LETTER 


(Continued from Page 43) 
writer’s faculties. But Americans who come 
should be able to count, for a while anyhow, 
on regular dollars from home. 

A craft related to literature, such as the 
production or the writing of radio programs, 
finds a market at the BBC, which monopolizes 
the national air. Money rewards in this field 
are lower than in the United State. Americans 
may sell individual programs to the BBC and 
often do. But rarely is an American awarded 
a BBC staff job. One exception is Joel O’Brien, 
whose radio production of Stephen Vincent 
Benet’s “John Brown’s Body” shortly after the 
war established him among British listeners. 
This spring he has built another success in a 
program he wrote himself and has just pro- 
duced. It comprises the “low-down” about 
Fiorello La Guardia. The tubby and beloved 
former New York mayor has always fascin- 
ated the English. O’Brien is the son of Mary 
Heaton Vorse, the American magazine writer, 
and lives at Provincetown, Mass. He remained 
in London after serving in the Coast Guards 
during the war, married the daughter of a 


London banker and has two Anglo-American 
children. 


Presentation Party 


There were 2000 guests at the first present- 
ation party of the season at Buckingham 
Palace on May 4. Only 500 of them were being 
“presented” however and, of these, only a few 
actually met the King and Queen. Their Ma- 
jesties proceeded slowly through the state 
apartments, receiving introductions as they 
moved. Afterwards, tea was served on the 
lawn. Women in summery dresses wore fur 
capes to protect them from the chill. 


Shillelagh for Churchill 


Winston Churchill has received from Amer- 
ica the gift of his maternal great-grandfather’s 
shillelagh. The son of this early American 
edited an influential daily in Rochester, N. Y., 
for many years; from that city, after the Civil 
War, pretty Jenny Jerome emigrated to Lon- 
don and before long married Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Winston’s father. Her grandfather 
had imported his cudgel from the village of 
Shillelagh, County Wicklow, Ireland. There a 
forest of oak, according to an old record, 
supplied the roof of the Palace of Westminster 
that William Rufus built in his remote day. 
The House of Commons sits nowadays under a 
few remaining beams of this timber. Winston 
Churchill was advised by his American ad- 


public mind forever. From the British Embas- , 


murer to use his inherited bit of Irish oak “to 
whale the bejaber out of the socialists” in th 
Chamber where he now heads His Majesty’s — 
Opposition. | Res. 


Fading Revolution 


Lord Trenchard asked the House of Lords — 
the other day to promote a bi-national history — 
which help ‘“‘to blot out the harmful effects” 
British and American historians would com- 
of the American War of Independence. If | 
bine to write a true account of the late war, a 
above all of Lend-Lease, this peer believes that — 
“distorted histories” of the Yankee revolt - 
against Great Britain would fade from the — 


sy in Washington, a sounding has been made 
at the State-Department as to this project. 


Handy Guide Books 


Sone 


On a single day in May, more than 350 — 
Americans descended from the Cunard liner — 
Britannic at Liverpool. One wonders how — 
many were prepared to make the best use of 5 
their time in Britain. Almost any one of 20 — 
booklets I have received from the British — 
Travel and Holidays Association would cure — 
their indecision. One or another phase of Bri- s 
tish life is dealt with, a uhase to each booklet, ~ 
To reach every part of the United Kingdom, 
travel by fast train is described, travel by 


iq 
rowboat, barge or yacht or even on foot, a 


travel on bicycle, travel in your own car or 
in a car you buy here and then re-sell when 
you leave. One brochure tells you how to 
“Travel with Economy.” Another describes 


visitors in hand and see that they find their 
way, for example, to a tiny remote village 
where their ancestors once lived. These book- 
lets are also in stock at the Association’s New, 
York address, 336 Madison avenue. 4 


FREIGHTERS 


, If you don’t quite run to the deluxe liners, go via 
passenger carrying freighter, the lower cost way 
to travel without dressing up. “Travel Routes 
Around the World’? names hundreds of lines, tells 
where they go—Europe, West Indies, practically 
everywhere—how long they take, how much they 
cost, etc. 


It also includes all liners and 250 airplane ser- 
vices. Now you can tell which are the lowest cost 
liners, which offer the most interesting itinerary, 
how lower cost coach planes can take you to many 
of the places you’ve always wanted to visit. 


“Travel Routes” is probably the most popular 
travel guide ever published, and once you see this 
50,000 word guide to seeing more of the world — 
at lower cost, you will understand why hundreds 
of thousands of travelers all over the world swear — 
by it. 


$1 brings you this jam-packed book plus two ~ 
priceless reports: (1) Freighter Life, which _ tells 
what vagabond voyaging is all about; (2) Where | 
to Find the Best in the U.S., Canada, & Mexico | 
—our 40,000 word guide to the inexhaustible things — 
to see and to do in these countries. 


To get your capies of these 3 guides, print name — 
and address on sheet of paper, write “Send Travel — 
Kit,” and mail with $1 bill to HARIAN PUBLICA- 
TIONS, 14 Concourse, Greenlawn, L. I., N. Y. i 


Travel In The 


THEATRE 


Oo... OF NEW YORK CITY’S prime attractions 


throughout summer or winter is the enchantment of the 


theatre. Through this medium, the travel-conscious visitor. 


can extend the range of his voyage limitlessly. 

A sprightly-spirited, colorful Italy of old can be easily 
reached with a purchase of ticket to Kiss Me, Kate (picture 
at top left). This smash-hit musical has songs by Cole Porter 
sung suberbly 

For a change of pace, if you want to remain in the United 
States on your theatrical travels, Texas, L’il Darlin’ (center, 
left) will carry you to the land of long drawls and cactus. 

Like to extend your Manhattan visit to Paris in one quick 
leap? It might not be the Paris of tourist folders you'll see, 
but a seat before the footlights of Gentlemen Prefer Blondes 
(top, right) gets you into the Hotel Ritz on the Place Ven- 
dome for plenty of fun and hilarity. 

Well off the beaten track of travel is Lost in the Stars 
(bottom, left). This critically-acclaimed musical by the 
late, great Kurt Weill takes pace in South Africa and is based 
on the popular novel Cry, The Beloved Country. 


Next time you visit Manhattan, remember: curtain time 


is travel time. 
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Crossword 
Puzzle 


DINING 


That's 


HORIZONTAL 

1 Wooden shoe 
6 Winter 
vehicles 

11 Agree to 

12 Dot 

14 Symbol for 
iridium 


JOHNNY Squeri prepares rolo- | 15 succinct 


Different 


nn 
a 
ei 
e 
= 
z 


\N 
: SS 
tine. You'll find receipe below. | 17 River of WS 
Colombia N NS 
a : Hi N Y k 18 Dry SS 
I UCKED AWAY in a pink cellar on East 50th Street, New York, | 95 pasty repast Pe ake mee 
is a little restaurant only a few visitors to the city accidentally but hap- | 23 Faithful S 
4 = (poet.) eal 
pily stumble upon—Squert’s. Ss cay 
Squeri’s is not a showplace. Instead, Squeri’s is a small intimate restau- | 25 American eS a W? | | | 
si : é A Indians 
rant where the accent is on excellent Piemontesa served up in quiet sur- | 97 4 gepart \N S WS 
roundings with a minimum of display and a maximum of relaxed plea- | 28 To supply RNS NAT 
8 3 Trifles \N SS N SS 
. ee ENTE TT EN? 
Off the beaten path of most tourists and other visitors to New York, e ye (pl.) SS S N 
5 : : ook at WN 
Squeri’s most likely would be passed up unless one were in the know. Malieniy aes | | |? Ny 
Consequently, the restaurant has been a delihtful) surprise to whose who, | %5 Goes to bed 
: 3 ue 38 Equals 
on the recommendation of others have stopped in or by mere chance | 4; printer's 
have found it. _ measure ee | 
: : oe 2 42 That which : 
Prices for a full dinner at Squeri’s begin at $2.50. By New York stan- Bot Eo gg ganar ada Moya eR panG dipnapetotcien 
dards, this is an exceptionally good bargain. The quality of the food and decorate alloy _. of machine 51 Body of 
h h £S . ies eesti 44 Game 6 Noteworthy 40 are vio- ge eget, : 
the atmosphere ueri’s ma t all the more so. oi wrenes. »tOr 
P Oh ed ft Dee. 45 Beast of 7 ee 43 Wanderer ‘summer’ 
Here’s a sample menu at this price: burden 8 Sea eagle 46 A denomina- 56 The gods 
; x j 47 Morbid 9 Clock face tion 58 Man’s 
__Hors d’Oeuvres: Crepes Princesse (a hot hors d’oevre that’s almost a Bore 10 Reddish 48 Ola. Peutonte nicleneeee 
meal in itself), Pate Maison (Signora’s specialty), Clams Bombay, | $9 - eee ah 
eS - : 5 : : . mus. falcon 
Shrimp Cocktail, Blue Points, Clam Cocktail, Marinated Herring, Anti- Paesots Vena eM sM [alelclolelo|: jo ill 
pasto, and with a 50c extra charge, Escargots. 52 Stage pre- Dasseoveny, aa ofefs ofssatere 
; i F 2 e populace le |s| fe nm LILA 
Soups: The potage du jour is always recommended if you do not pre- epee 16 Variety of 
x A $ 54 Sacred Hindu chalcedony E 
fer onion soup, consomme or Vichyssoise. word 19 Pupil at ie | 
i i os 55 To withdraw West Point 
Entrees: Filet of Sole Saute Amandine, Veal Cutlet Parmigiana, Veal ie nei 21 Central eC 
os ‘ American 
Scallopini Marsala, Boeuf Bourguignone. 59 Sober stinging ant [C| 
5 3 60 Tall marsh 24 Ghastly 
Desserts, of course, and coffee — either American or cafe espresso. eds 26 Slumber ? 
Safed ts i é 29 Bird 
Squeri’s is a family affair. The spotlight, however, happens to fall on eg 31 The Floren-  [e [R11 | 
: ‘i tine iris 
Johnny Squeri. A very young man, by a restaurateur’s reckoning, John- 1 Sieve 83 Made safe et 
ny is no newcomer to this business. He grew up in it and, except for a | % Symbol for te ere elakrt niet wlololwiiolnla| 
hitch in the U. S. Navy, has a performance rcord almost. totaling hi piney ge ONOws ro | 
nae Y> Pp eat omar 3 To wager 37 Indefinite Ps[alrlulalalrle|s Mols|«| 
age of twenty-two years. He knows good food, how to prepare it and | 4 Poems uP Er 
5 Coat with 


how to serve it. 


When asked for a typical Piemontesa recipe, Johnny turned to his 
mother. ‘‘Rolotine, Mama?” 
Signora lifted her gaze heavenward, “Si, Johnny—Rolotine!” Her 
ensuing sigh was just as eloquent. 
So from Squeri’s at 305 East 50th Street, New York City, here’s their 
excellent 
yeas ROLOTINE 
For a serving of four: 
8 very thin slices of veal Parmigiana cheese 
half pound sweet Italian sausage chopped onions 
3 eggs chopped parsley 
Cream mouton 


Saute onions and sausage. When done, mix them in a bowl with the eggs, 
cheese, parsley and garlic. Roll this mixture up in a slice of veal and 
fasten with two toothpicks. Saute, then place in a baking dish and cover 
with meat sauce. Bake 10 minutes. Pour white wine over the steaming 
dish on removing from oven, and serve. 


Johnny Squeri’s wine recommendation for Rolotine: red Chianti. “Here’s a short-cut I discovered recently.” 
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Travel Books 


"Your Trip Abroad’ Offered Members at 15°/, Reduction 


(OUR TRIP ABROAD, by Richard Joseph. 
165 pps. Doubleday, Garden City, New York. 
295. 


Reviewed by Bertrand Heflin 


me 


H AVING SAT ON the sidelines and 
vatched the compilation of two travel 
ides, we can verify that the prodigious 
mount of time and work which goes into 
Facts and figures 


edited and 


ne is almost unbelievable. 
ave to be compiled, arranged, 
hecked. Meanwhile, currency values and 
egulations are constantly shifting; passport, 
isa and tourist card requirements are either 
eing added or dropped; hotel rates are rising 
r falling. Consequently, the work becomes 
omething akin to charting accurately an 
ver-changing tide without benefit of weather 
redictions. 


“The most complete and up-to-May, 1950, 
uide we have come across is Richard Jos- 
ph’s Your Trip Abroad. He has organized 
is book in such a way that it can be used 
ither for quick and ready reference or it can 
e read straight through and hold your in- 
erest and attention to the last page. 


Facts Extremely Readable 


Writing in a breezy style, the author has 
nade his facts extremely readable and in 
Many cases quite amusing. And always one 
an rely on the accuracy of his facts. We 
hecked him thoroughly on those cities we 


i 


now more or less intimately—London, Paris, 
tio de Janeiro, Mexico City, Port-of-Spain, 
Tavana—and never found him wrong. We 
hink, however, he recommends too high a 
ip for movie ushers in’ Paris—if we can 
uibble over so minor a point. His 50 francs 
| five times higher than we found necessary 
> evoke a gracious “Merci bien” in 1949. 
Your Trip Abroad is the most practical 
uide we believe you can obtain. Mr. Joseph 
ot only suggests places in the present-day 
rorld of free travel to visit, but he tells you 
then the best time to go is, how you can get 
dere either by sea, land or air; what entry 


ms 


regulations are and gives you tips on cur- 
rency requirements—subject, of 
last-minute governmental changes. 
After 12 short chapters on the above sub- 
jects, his last being an extremely pertinent 
“Several Words to the Wise,” Mr. Joseph cov- 
ers the countries in Western Europe to which 


course, to 


most travelers are journeying nowadays: Eng- 
land, France, Italy, Switzerland, the Low 
Countries, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Ireland 
and Portugal. There is also a short chapter 
on Austria followed by one on Greece and 
Turkey. 


More Than Just Europe 


_ In the Western Hemisphere, he covers Ber- 
muda, the islands of the West Indies, Mexico, 
Guatemala, Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, Chile 
and Peru. And he winds up with Hawaii— 
“Yankee Doodle Garden of Eden.” 

To best illustrate just how this practical 
Mr. Joseph makes his Your Trip Abroad a 
practical guide, we will go into some detail 
on his chapter on England, “Britain is Ready 
—if You Are!” 

He opens with a brief introduction on the 
country and then moves swiftly—as most 
travelers do—into London. He gives you first 
a brief case history on the city, and then 
gets down to the more functional and per- 
tinent suggestions of Where To Eat, Where 
To Drink, How To Be Merry (covering the 
night clubs, cabarets, theatres, music halls, 
etc.), For the Sportsman (And Woman), 
What To Wear, What To Buy, Where To 
Stay, What To Tip, How To Get There, 
Red Tape (passport, visa, currency regula- 
tions, etc.), For More Information (where 
and how it can be obtained in this country 
prior to departure), Check List For Seeing 
Britain, suggestions on What To Read before 
taking off on your trip; and For Your Lon- 
don Address Book, addresses and telephone 
numbers of businesses and associations which 
may be of benefit to you, such as the Amer- 
ican Embassy, American Chamber of Com- 
merce, American Express Company, and 
Thomas Cook & Son. 

This pattern is followed in covering the 
other countries in the book. And it is always 


Club Introduces New Discounts 


- With this issue, the National Travel Club inaugurates a new book discount policy with 
the selection of YOUR TRIP ABROAD at a 15% reduction. Fill out the coupon at 
right or use your own stationery and take advantage of this excellent offer. 


ih 


National Travel Club 
Selection for May 


done with an intimate familiarity of what 
he’s talking about, gained by first-hand— 
and post-war—experience. 

One of the most general complaints against 
guide books is that, in describing places to 
visit, they bog down in detail. Fortunately, 
Mr. Joseph has struck a new note in com- 
piling a guide book in Your Trip Abroad. 

For example, writers for centuries have been 
trying to put Paris between the covers of one 
book. Mr. Joseph does it in a little more 
than five pages. Mr. Joseph has left out all 
the adjectives and has got down to brass 
tacks. Consequently, he has contributed more 
toward creating a feel for Paris for the first- 
time visitor than many another author who 
has eulogized the City of Light in so many 
words that, once the reader is done, it has be- 
come nothing more than words. 


Paris Introduction Unique 


His introduction to Paris is unique in the 
“First thing to do 
in thinking about your visit to Paris is to 


widest sense. We quote: 
listen to a good recording of George Gersh- 
win’s ‘An American in Paris.’ Everything in 
the city comes across to you from the music 
—the busyness of the place, the honking of 
the taxi horns, the sense of nostalgia many 
people feel in the presence of so much beauty 
and gaiety. In fact, the record is playing for 
me now—as I try to recall the things you’d 
want to be sure to see sometime during your 
visit, no matter how short.” 

Cities and sites beyond the seas are not new 
experiences to Richard Joseph. He lived and 
worked until the outbreak of the war in Lon- 
don and Paris. During the conflict he served 
with a group of French commandos, for 
which he was subsequently awarded a Croix 
de Guerre. He is a New Yorker, studied 
journalism at Ohio State, and is president 
of the Travel Writers Association. 


National Travel Club 
115 West 45th St. 
New York City 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me a copy of YOUR TRIP 


ABROAD at the special club membership 
price of only $2.50. Enclosed is remittance. 
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Letters to the Editor 


In Praise of a Better Book 
Dear Sir: 

In your review of Victor Von Hagen’s Frederick Cather- 
wood, Architect in a recent issue you neglected to mention 
that Von Hagen is also the author of a biography of John 
Lloyd Stevens, the remarkable American who accompanied 
Catherwood to the lost Mayan ruins in 1839. The Stevens’ 
biography is called Maya Explorer and is published by the 
University of Oklahoma Press. Interesting as Frederick 
Catherwood, Architect is, Maya Explorer is a richer and 
more fascinating book. Stevens’ life was far more varied 
than Catherwood’s and in addition to his own writing there 
are many records of his activities which took him to the 
Near East, Russia and many parts of South America. Von 
Hagen has used his information well and those who do not 
know Maya Explorer have an exhilarating experience in 


store for them. 
Conrad Beston 
Boston, Mass. 
Anybody Heard of Calistoga? 
Dear Sir: 

How many of your TRAVEL-wise readers know about 
little Calistoga, California? Although a number of tourists 
come here each year for the spas and springs and beauty 
of this area, sometimes I feel, paradoxically, that nobody 
knows of the place. At least, not enough people. I’m not 
on the Chamber of Commerce, and I came here of my own 
free will after the war. I’m a native Californian and have 
seen the state from north to south. Calistoga is, believe it 
or not, one of the finest spots in a notably fine state. Just 
thought I’d write you about it and let more people know 
of its splendor. 

Russell Hoiem 

Calistoga, California 
More Than the Corn Flakes Capital 4 
Dear Sir: ig 

A lot of people too often think of. Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan, as the “corn flakes capital” and little else. 
certainly be nice to see an article in TRAVEL about Battle 
Creek, not only to dispel the illusion that all we do is make 


breakfast food but also because the town has a lot to offer. 


visitors. A lot of long-time visitors are here as a result of 
our splendid Battle Creek Sanitarium which covers 25 acres 
and contains a wonderful tropical gardens at the rear of 
the 15-story building. Even the radio station is call-lettered 
W-E-L-L! Another fine feature of Battle Creek is the 
Leila Arboretum, one of the finest in the world. At any 
rate, Battle Creek is quite a place and motorists should 
stop off and enjoy our town this summer! 

C. J. Wyatt 

Battle Creek, Mich. 


Fifty 


-It would | 
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Contributors _ IN THis issue 
ROBERT M. RIDDELL, JR., (We Leap Into Flames) wa 
born in Philadelphia in 1921 but has lived in Tucson, Ari 
zona, since 1927 and consequently thinks of himself as ; 
Westerner. Employed by the City of Tucson, he range 
well beyond the portals of City Hall to cover such storie 
as the one inthis month’s issue. His hope is to become ; 
full-fledged, full-time article writer. Married, he has jus 

purchased a home in Tucson, adding to his hobbies of targe 
eee and amateur photography a new one: landscaping 


@ Beh 

(i 

LES RIMES (By Sternwheeler Up the Arrow Labs hac 
his first story published in a British magazine when he wa 
17. Since then, he has written for a number of Canadia1 
yachting magazines and youth publications, and writes o 
the beauty of his home province of British Columbia in th 
London Daily Mirror. Lately turned to free-lance writing 
he plans illustrating all his own stories through persona 
camera work. Thirty-five, he is married and has two boys 

fs t ) t 


BARBARA MACKEY (Traveling Through Inex pensiv 
Austria), 26, traveled through most of Europe from June 
1949, until January of this year gathering material for 
les. Prior to her jaunt, she was correspondent for th 
New York Times and feature writer and general assignmen 
reporter for the Courier-Post in Camden, N. J. For abou 
four years, she was assistant editor of a news program, Head 
line Edition, at the American Broadcasting Company. § 
has also written a radio column for the Asbury Park (N. J. 
Press plus a syndicated column for General Features Corpo 
ration. a 
® ee 
MARK J. BOESCH (What Brought Death to Bannack? 
is a free-lance writer making his home in Hamilton, Mon 
tana A member of The Wilderness Society and the Na 
tional Audubon Society,\he is intensely interested in main 
taining for posterity the great wealth of history that 1 
found in such places as Bannack City.. His buddy, ERNS1 
C. PETERSON, who took the pictures illustrating the ar 
ticle, feels similarly and has had his camera work “— 


in several magazines and on covers as well. 
@ 


JEAN DEWITT FOX (Cure for Seasickness?) is one 0 
those rare persons to come East from the Golden West, moy 
ing from Glendale, Calif., to Washington, D. C., where h 
now lives with his wife. ar two children. Dr. Fox receive 
his M.D. cum laude as top man in a class of 93, and durin 
the war began tapping out stories on a portable as he rod 
across the country in his capacity of hospital-train surgeot 
with the Army. His hobby turned into a career when las 
year he was appointed editor of Life and Health, a nations 
health journal for the layman. He was recently elected a 
active member of the National Press Club, the first am 
only physician to hold this honor in the 41-year history ¢ 
this organization of Washington correspondents. ; 


